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Department #p the Interior, 

Omci of Education, 
Wa$hinffton, Z). C., February , Z03S. 

Sib: Within a period of 30 years the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation of high-school age to more than 50 per cent of that 
population. This enrollment is so unusual for a secondary 
school that it has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 to 10 per cent attend secondary schools. Many 
European educators have said that we are educating too 
many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are now getting a new conception of education. 
They are coming to look upon education as & preparation 
for citizemhip and for daily life rather than for the money 
return which comes from it. They are looking upon the 
high school as a place for their boys and girls to profit at a 
period when they are not yet acceptable to industry. 

In order that we may know where we stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools four years ago took the 
lead in urging a study. It seemed to them that it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the 
United States rather than by a private foundation; for if 
such an agency studied secondary education, it might be 
accused either rightly or wrongly of a bias toward a special 
interest. When the members of a committee of this associa- 
tion appeared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1928, 
they received a very courteous hearing. It was impossible, 
so the Chief of the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all 
the money which the commission felt desirable; with the 
money which was obtained, $225,000, to be expended over a 
3-year period, it was found impossible to do all the things 
that the committee had in mind. It was possible, however, 
to study those things which pertained strictly to secondary 
education, that is, its organization; its curriculum, including 
some of the more fundamental subjects, and particularly 
those subjects on which a comparison could be made between 
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common. Frequently, however, after a week of concentra- 
tion on the problem it is dropped. There need be more con- 
tinuous attention to a student from the time he enters the 
high school until the time he leaves the university^V^ This 
will be perhaps the leading lesson taught by this study. I 
believe the bulletin is significant, and coming as it does in 
this transition period it will be veiy useful to colleges which 
are working on their problems of admission and articulation. 
I recommend that it be printed as one of the monographs in 
the Survey of Secondary Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 


The Secretary or the Interior. 


Wm. John Cooper, 

Commissioner, 


articulation of high school 

AND COLLEGE 


CHAPTER I : PURP08E AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 
/. general purpose of the qtxjdy 

rtT* Wh , e Vi ftrge P ° rtion of the P u P Us have com- 
pleted the work of the secondary school continues into higher 

institutions of learning, neither the group of secondary 
schools nor the aggregation of colleges has a right to consider 
its problems out of relation to the level of education above 
or below it. During the past few years a definite effort has 
been made m toe United States to eliminate the gaps between 
the units of education. Educational training is being made 
naturally continuous for pupils. This natural continuity is 
made possible as toe units of education become more and 
more effectively articulated. T 

It is the purpose of this investigation to discover the steps 
which are being taken by the colleges in improving their Z 
ticujation with secondary schools. Articulation in this study 
does not refer merely to the methods employed by higher 
institutions m selecting students for admission, but refers 
equally as much to the means of adaptation subsequent to 
admission and to the actual plans in operation by which 
colleges and secondary schools constituent to them are 
brought into closer relationship. It has been found necessary 
to report a certain amount of status in order that trends and 
innovations may become discernible. 

This study is the only project of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education which deals specifically With the prob- 
lem of the articulation of secondary schools and higher insti- 
tutions. An investigation supplementary to this study has 
been made, dealing with the types of innovations in colleges 
^universities affecting tfc liberal arte education for stu- 

? fim J tW0 01 •ttendu.c. 

Fart of the background materials for the supplementary 
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study were secured through the courtesy of Kathryn McHale, 
director of the American Association of University Women, 
who directed a study of the changes and experiments in 
liberal arts education fbr the National Society for the Study 
of Education. The findings of the corollary study will bear 
special relationship to that portion of this report (Chapter 
III) which deals with the means used by higher institutions 
in adapting newly admitted students to the college situation. 
Another study of the survey, made by Francis T. Spaulding 
and 0. I. Frederick, is concerned with the problem of the 
articulation within schools and school systems of the pro- 
visions for secondary education. 

t. THE INQUIRY FORM SENT TO IIIQHER INSTITUTIONS 

Description . — The inquiry form devised for this study was 
addressed to higher institutions only. No special investiga- 
tion was made to discover what steps are being taken among 
the secondary schools to improve their articulation with 
colleges. However, one of the three general inquiry forms 
sent out by the survey staff to a large number of secondary 
schools contains a request for a report of noteworthy prac- 
tices developed for articulation with higher institutions. A 
total of 2,196 replies to the aforementioned form were received 
from public secondary schools. The reports by these schools 
concerning the plans they have developed for articulation 
with college^ will therefore give some indication of what the 
secondary schools are doing in this regard These plans will 
be referred ]to later in this chapter. 

Special opportunity was given in the inquiry form devised 
for this study for the higher institutions to report unusually 
successful or promising practices which they had made use 
of in the general field of articulation. Also, along with 
requests folr information regarding Status in this field, effort 
was made ; to determine what the practice prior to present 
practice had been and when the change to the present 
standards had been made. In this way trends in certain 
fields coulp be brought to light. The 12 pages of the form 
were arranged so that information could be easily supplied. 
In most cases a simple check mark in the appropriate place 
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was all the writing required. Space was provided throughout 
the form in which respondents could add items not listed. 
In general, the replied' indicate that the form was under- 
standable and not burdensome, and the extent to which 
respondents added special items and comments is gratifying. 

Classification of institutions . — Three major classifications 
have been followed in grouping the institutions included in 
this study. These are: (1) Size of enrollment, (2) region, 
and (3) type of institution. 

Size of enrollment . — In this classification the institutions 
, are grouped as follows: 300 and fewer; 301 to 500; 501 to 
1,000; 1,001 to 2,000; 2,001 to 3,500; 3,501 and more. 

Region . — Five regional groupings are iiicluded, as follows: 
(1) New England, (2) Middle Atlantic, (3) South, (4) Middle 
West, and (5) West. When data for these regions appear in 
tables the following abbreviations are frequently used: N. E. 
for New England; M. A. for Middle Atlantic; S. for South; 
M. W. for Middle West; W. for West. The States included 
in these regions are as follows: New England — Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut; Middle Atlantic— New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and District of Colum- 
bia; South — Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Louisiana, land Texas; 
Middle West— Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas; West — Arizona, New Mexico, 
California, Colofbdo, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 

Type of institution . — Under this classification, division is 
made into groups of public and private institutions. Under 
public institutions are included two subsidiary groups, ^ 
namely: (1) Colleges and universities and (2) teachers colleges 
*and normal schools. Under private institutions are included 
three groups, namely: (1) Colleges and universities, (2) 
teachers colleges and normal schools, and (3) others. The 
- third group under private institutions is made up of a small 
number of private trlining schools (e. g., physical education, 
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kindergarten training, etc.) not included in the other < §h>up- 
ings. Although the teachers colleges and normal schools 
comprise a single group in this study, the teachers colleges 
are recognized as degree-granting institutions and the normal 
schools, in the main, as 2-year, diploma-granting institutions. 
Negro institutions, because of thq additional complication 
which their inclusion would entail, are purposely omitted. 

Circulation and return of forms . — The institutions listed 
% in the Educational Directory, 1930,* comprised the mailing 
list for this investigation. The colleges and universities 
listed on pages 68-65 of that bulletin, the teachers colleges 
listed on pages 89-91, the normal schools listed on pages 
91*62, and the training schools listed on pages 92-93 were 
included. Junior colleges were omitted. Some of the 
institutions requested additional forms, so that replies could 
be made for separate colleges or divisions within the ins ti- 
tution. Nine hundred and sixty- two forms, therefore, were 
mailed to 918 institutions. Of this number mailed out, 
535 were returned by 529 institutions. Of the total returns, 
617 forms from 511 institutions were received in time for 
and were found to be usable in the final tabulation of data. 
The six extra forms were returned by two institutions, one 
returning five extras and the other one. Throughout this 
report the 517 returns will be referred to as 517 institutions. 

A classified summary of the 511 institutions included in 
this study is given in Table 1. The percentage of the insti- 
tutions in each group which returned the forms is also indi- 
cated. 

It is clear from the data in Table 1 that among the public 
institutions the colleges and universities and the institutions 
having larger enrollments tended to respond in greater pro- 
portion than the institutions included in the other groups. 
The same may be said of the private institutions. When the 
entire group of public is compared to the ^ entire group of 
private institutions, no appreciable difference is found in the 
percentages of returns. 

1 Educational Directory: 1080. U. 8. Department of tiM Interior, Office el Education 
Bulletin, 1030, No. 1. 
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When the total col u ms for the entire table are examined, 
the numbers included in the six enrollment groups seem to 
justify the enrollment intervals which have been selected. 
Enough institutions are included in each group to make each 
group representative. Although fewer institutions are in- 
cluded in the two larger enrollment groups, it will be seen 
at a glance that these fewter schools form a greater percentage 
of the totals for these groups than is true of the total returns 
for some of the other groups. The total number of institu- 
tions from each geographical region is also representative. 
When the returns from public and private institutions are 
combined for each region, these totals become : New England, 
51 ; Middle Atlantic, 104; South, 118; Middle West, 179; and 
West, 59. The fact that 56 per cent of the institutions 
approached filled in and returned the forms is not only grati- 
fying but leads to the general conclusion that the higher 
institutions as a whole are concerned about the problem of 
articulation with the secondary schools. 

Respondents . — The inquiry form of the present study was 
addressed to the registrar in each institution. It was felt 
that in schools having this officer he would be the person best 
informed and best fitted to gppply the data requested. In 
321 cases, or 62 per cent of the 517 forms returned, the 
registrar himself supplied the information. In 414 cases, or 
80 per cent of the 517 forms, either the registrar or another 
officer similar to him (dean, principal, secretary, or recorder) 
filled in the forms. In ex amining the list of respondents one 
observes that, almost without exception, the information in 
the forms has been supplied by authoritative and expert indi- 
viduals. The fact that in 23 cases the data were supplied by 
directors of admissions gives evidence that in many institu- 
tions the general problem of articulation with the secondary 
schools is being considered important enough to require the 
full-time services of a specialist in that field. 

S. rNQrnsy rOBMS 8KNT TO PUBLIC AND PRIVATM 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Data assembled from other inquiry forms . — At the outset of 
the national survey of secondary education three general 
inquiry forms were prepared and sent to State school officers, 
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city superintendents, and principals of individual secondary 
schools. Only the form addressed to the secondary-school 
principals contained any inquiry relative to articulation. 

In addition to the above-mentioned forms, a general inquiry 
was sent to private secondary schools. This form contained 
one item directly concerned with articulation. 

Data secured from forms returned by principals of public 
secondary schools . — Two queries relating to the problem of 
articulation were included in the form sent to principals of 
individual secondary schools. The first of these had to do 
with the question of whether or not the secondary schools 
had records of the success in college of their graduates. Of 
the 2,196 schools responding to this form, only 561, or 26 
per cent, reported that such records are kept. Furthermore, 
it is evident from the replies that not all the 561 schools are 
assembling these records in a painstaking way or upon their 
own initiative. Numerous responses such as the following 
were received: “First semester,” “first year,” “first term 
only,” etc. These answers refer plainly to the records sup- 
plied by the colleges and may or may not have been supplied 
as a result of requests sent to the colleges by the secondary 
schools. One respondent states frankly, “Permanently, if 
sent by college.” It is clear from the responses that most 
of the records follow the student through only a small por- 
tion of his college career, usually one school year or less. 
No inquiry was made to determine whether or not these 
records are used by the secondary schools to improve their 
methods of teaching and school procedures. Granted, how- 
ever, that they are used for such purposes, it remains true 
that, from the viewpoint of effective articulation, far too few 
schools are at present securing such records. 

In the second item dealing with articulation in the inquiry 
form sent to individual secondary schools the respondents 
were asked to describe any notewoHhy practices which had 
been developed for the articulation of their schools with 
higher institutions. Only 33 of the 2,196 schools respond- 
ing made any reply to this inquiry. Of the 33, only 22, or 
1 per cent of all the responses, describe what are really plans 
of articulation. Others are mere statements of routine fact, 

such as, “Accredited by University of ,” “Any State 
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college or university Accepts our graduates to the freshman 
class,” etc. Six of the 22 brief statements are significant 
enough to be cited here. 

Delaware {Wilmington ). — At times the high echoed cooperates with 
the University of Delaware in offering postgraduate high-school work 
to failing university freshmen. 

Indiana {Gary), Emerson . — University extension courses have been 
organised so that a student may do two years of a university course 
here in the city. Subject promotion in all grades. 

Maryland {Baltimore), City College . — Students w£o complete the 
accelerated curriculum (five years’ work in four years; includes thir- 
teenth grade work) are admitted to the second year of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Johns Hopkigp University if they have certification 
grades. 

Ohio {BeUeJoniaine ) . — Use of radio, in French particularly. Reoeive 
broadcast from State university to aid in bridging gap between high- 
school French and its continuation in college. 

Oregon {Boardman ). — Student may take correspondence work from 
State university in high-school subjects during vacation periods. 
Credits earned acceptable upon passing locdl examination. 

West Virginia {Huntington ). — Our seniors nay enroll in Marshall 
College with only 10 hours’ recitation work per wdik in high school. 

Not all the 22 statements represent noteworthy or unusual 
practices in the field of articulation ; however, they indicate 
the types of plans for articulation with colleges which have 
been developed by the Secondary schools. Among the plans, 
the general arrangement whereby pupils may pursue a 
limited amount of college work while completing the- work of 
the high school, and whereby college credit can be earned by 
some plan of home study, is outstanding. Tins, of course, is 
only a repetition of the evidence which in many places has 
contributed to a demand for the junior college. Another 
notable fact in connection with the plans is the occasional 
mention of an arrangement whereby secondary-school and 
college personnel' directors cooperate actively in studying 
student problems and in setting up devices for the improve- 
ment of articulation. 

Only occasionally does one encounter a secondary school 
which is interested enough in the general problem of articula- 
tion to initiate its own experimentation in this field. Of 
course these schools, many of whose graduates will wish to 
enter higher institutions, can not carry on such experimental 
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tion irrespective of these institutions. It is necessary for 
them, when their programs involve the revision of curriculums 
and teaching methods, to have their plans approved by the 
accrediting associations of which they and the higher institu- 
tions are members. Naturally, these associations are re- 
luctant to become too liberal in this respect. Precedents, to 
be sure, are dangerous; yet the general inability of the col- 
leges correctly to appraise the finished product of the second- 
ary schools seems to justify the carrying on of cooperative 
experimentation in a larger number of carefully selected 
secondary schools. Such cooperative experimentation in the 
field of articulation has already been launched in a few public 
secondary schools; for example, in Joliet, 111., and Greenville, 

S. C. A personal visit to the latter city revealed a serious and 
well-supervised experimental departure from the ordinary 
curriculum in one of the secondary schools. Also, some ex- 
perimentation of this sort is going on in a few private second-* 
ary scjbdek.^ 

Data secured from forms returned by private secondary 
schools . — One item only respecting articulation with higher 
institutions was included in the form addressed to private 
secondary schools. This had to do with guidance, The 
respondents were asked to indicate whether or not their 
schools offered guidance to their pupils (apart from the 
guidance presented in the usual subjects of study) relative to 
their further education following secondary-school work. 
Seven hundred and sixty-one replies to the general inquiry 
form were received. Three hundred and seven, or 40 per 
cent of the 761 schools, report that definite guidance regard- 
ing continued education following secondary-school work is a 
regular part of their recognized programs. It is difficult to 
conjecture whether or not a greater portion of 761 public 
secondary schools would be found. to offer such guidance 
than is found among that number of private schools. With- 
out reference to the matter of whether or not secondary 
schools are public or private, if all secondary schools would 
supply their pupils with careful guidance in this field, many 
embarrassments and misfits would be avoided. It is an 
exceedingly thought-provoking fact that, so far as this study 
goes, the graduates of 60 per cent of the "private secondary 
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echoob leave their campuses without having had any better 
than casual guidance concerning their future education. 

I ANTICIPATORY TO SUBSEQUENT CHAPTERS 

In the remaining chapters of this report the data assembled 
for the special study of articulation will be presented. The 
general topic of admission to college will be discussed in 
Chapter II. This discussion will deal not only with the 
methods of admission employed at present by the higher 
institutions and the subjects required and accepted for admis- 
sion, but will seek as well to point out trends and innovations 
in these fields. In Chapter III the investigation will turn 
from the general problem of admissions to that of the means 
of adaptation subsequent to admission. This phase of 
articulation i^ included in this study because of a conviction 
that the general problem of articulation does not focus 
entirely at the point Of transition from high school to college. 
The major topics which will be considered in Chapter IV 
have to do with the difficulties encountered by the higher 
institutions in their efforts to improve articulation and the 
plans for the improvement of articulation which are at present 
operative. Special attention will be called to the plans 
which were reported by the institutions as having proved 
unusually successful. No new data -win be introduced in 
Chapter V . Rather, this chapter will point out significant 
findings, discernible trends, promising leads, and certain 
problems growing out of the investigation. 
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CHAPTER II : ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 


/. PHASES OP ADMISSION TREATED IN THIS CHAPTER 

High-school graduates wishing to enter institutions of 
higher learning are confronted with a disconcerting assort- 
ment of entrance criteria. The methods by which these 
institutions select their ffjeshmen students form a list that 
is extended and varied. Practices respecting subjects 
required and accepted for admission, along with other 
entrance provisions, give a definite idea of what the colleges 
expect of the secondary schools if their graduates are to be 
considered acceptable candidates for advanced training. 
Considerable effort has been made in this study to determine 
the trends among the colleges as regards the methods of 
admission, subjects required and accepted, and the extent to 
which the higher institutions revise their entrance require- 
ments in recognition of the junior high school reorganization. 
The present chapter will concern itself with the presentation 
of the data concerning these three phases of the problem of 
admission. With specific reference to articulation, these 
data will show whether or not the higher institutions are 
liberalising their admission standards and allowing latitude 
in their entrance requirements for administrative and 
curricular changes in the secondary schools. 

I. METHODS OP ADMISSION 

I 

Single and combined methods oj admission. — In making the 
investigation concerning methods of admission it has been 
recognized that requirements in this regard may appear 
singly or in combination and that they will differ in single 
institutions for regular and special students. Respondents 
were requested, therefore, to indicate for regular and special 
students the single methods by which entrance to their 
institutions might be gained. If students are required to 
qualify for admission under more than one entrance criterion, 
then the combination of methods used was called for. In 
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addition to th. request for data regarding single and com- 
brned entrance criteria for regular and special students 
respondents were asked to specify the year in which theb 
present standards were adopted and when other standards 
were dropped. Although this information is supplied by a 
smaller number of schools than was hoped for, enough data 
are available to make certain trends easily discernible. 

It is probable that throughout this entire report, when the 
year of change is discussed, the data dealing with dates 
subsequent to 1924 are more reliable than those dealing with 

ear er dates. The absence of office records concerning these 

changes and the general turnover among college officials 
lend support to this supposition. 

A/etAods used singly.— Twenty-one different methods were 
reported by the 517 institutions, conformity with any single 
one of which, m so far as they were employed by individual 
institutions, would grant regular students the privilege of 
pursuing advanced educational training. Twenty-two such 
methods were listed for special students. Of the 25 different 
methods reported for both types of students, 18 are dupli- 
cated for both types, whereas 3 are peculiar to the regular 
proup and 4 are peculiar to the special group. La Table 2 
the data respecting single methods of admission for regular 
Md special students are presented according to the institu- 
bon»J classifications of this study. Thirteen methods are 

employed often enough by the 817 institutions to deserve 
inclusion in ths t&blo* 

The 12 other single methods of admission for either regular 
or special students which were reported by the institutions 
are: (1) College aptitude test, (2) character rating, (3) 
r«mmmended units (4) health certificate, (5) evideL of 
to pursue coUege work, (6) permission of the presi- 
dent or other official, (7) business experience, (8) specific 
unit requirements, (9) honorable dismissal from pilous 
school, (10) college work requirement, (11) four years’ 
randence, and (12) teacher’s certificate or expend 

inst^tioT 6 the “ *° >PeCifiC t7P “ 01 ,tudento 


Tabu 2.— Percentage* of 617 institutions, variously classified, using,/ 3 admission methods singly for regular and special student* 

(R, regular; 8, special) 
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When the data presented in Table 2 are examined, it needs 
to be remembered that the figures, with the exception of the 

. t vertlcal cohunn , are percentages. The data concerning 
private teachers colleges and normal schools, because of the 
small number of institutions, are considered insignificant 
It needs to be remembered also that this table contains 
only the 13 most prominent criteria listed by the 517 in- 
stitutions,- conformity with any one of which will admit 
students to Advanced training. 

,. High-school diploma— With reference to the high-school 
ploma as a single criterion by which students may gain 
entrance to college, 23 per cent of all the institutions report 
hat regular students may gain entrance by meeting this 
requirement alone. In the southern region and among the 
teachers colleges and normal schools this method is most 
frequently found. The private colleges and universities are 
slightly more liberal in allowing admission by this standard 
than are the public colleges and universities Nine per cent 
of all the institutions admit special students by this criterion 
High-school transcript of credits .- The wide practice among 
the schools of admitting both regular and special students on 
the basis of the presentation of a high-school transcript only 
is evident m the table. This practice is especially prominent 
or regular students among schools having an enrollment of 
1,001 to 2,000, in the Middle West and West regions, and 
among the public colleges and universities. The low per- 
centage (20) of institutions in New England which admit 
Btudente by this criterion is notable. The percentage (80) 
of institutions in the Weet^region which use this standard 
singly m admitting students is exactly four times the per- 
centage for New England. Seventy-one per cent of the 
public institutions, as compared with 59 per cent of the pri- 
vate, employ this criterion. As a whole, 63 per cent of the 
617 institutions admit Tegular students upon the basis of the 
presentation of a high-school transcript only, whereas 35 
per cent admit special students in like manner. 

GoUege entrance board examinations.— Twenty per cent 
of all t hejns titutions allow regular students to qualify for 
entrancJBjJP passing with a satisfactoiy rating the college 
entran^board examinations. This standard is most pronfi- 
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nent among the larger schools, in the New England region, 
and among the public colleges and universities. 

Examinations by the institutions themselves . — The data re- 
garding the percentages of schools which devise and ad- 
minister their own entrance examinations are interesting. 
Twenty-six per cent of all the schools follow such^ipractice 
in admitting regular student*, and \T per cejit use this 
method for special students. In the cases of both regular 
and special students the percentages of institutions by en- 
rollment groups rise , steadily until, for the regular and 
special groups, the percentages become 48 and 32, respec- 
tively, for schools having enrollments of 2,001 to 3,500. 
The schools in the southern region, the public colleges and 
universities, and the schools having enrollments of 2,001 to 
3,500 are out in front in following this practic^. It will be 
noted later in this report that more ins titutionA have aban- 
doned, the practice of administering their ownuflgispupbn 
which entrance is based, than have abandoned any other 
single entrance criterion. 

Other examinations . — Not many institutions indicate that 
examinations other than those given by the college entrance 
board or by the institutions themselves are used as single 
methods of admission. The larger institutions report other 
examinations most frequently. Outstanding among other 
examinations mentioned are the New York regents’ exami- 
nation and examinations by State departments of education. 

High-school subject certificates.— High-school subject certif- 
icates are used as a single method of admission for regular 
students noticeably qpong the larger institutions, in the 
New Englan d region, and among the private colleges and 
univenitiee. 

Rank in high-school graduating class . — The rank in high- 
school graduating class, although used as a single method of 
admission for regular students by only 12 per cent of all the 
institutions, is used by 22 per cent of the Middle Atlantic * 
institutions, 17 per cent of the institutions having enroll- 
ments of 1,001 to 2,000, and 17 per’ cent of the private colleges 
and universities. Seven per cent of the public colleges and 
universities use this method, as compared with 17 per cent 
of the private colleges and universities. 

[id 
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In order to determine whether or not any uniformity in 
the rank required exists among the institutions employing 
this method of entrance, the respondents were asked to 
specify what the requirements concerning rank were. 

Among the 61 institutions which indicate that this method 
is us^ singly as an entrance criterion for regular students, 
13 different ranks are named. Eight of these ranks, with 
the number of institutions reporting them, are as follows: 
Upper one-half, 19; upper two-thirdB, 11; upper one-fourth, 
9; upper one- third, 7; upper three-fourths, 3; upper four- 
nlths, 3; average of 80 per cent, 2; upper three-fifths, 2. 
Four per cent of the 184 public institutions included in this 
study use rank in graduating class as a single method of 
admission for regular students, whereas 16 per cent of the 
327 private institutions have such a standard. Of the 61 
institutions reporting such a standard, 53 are private, 4 are 
teachers colleges or normal schools, and 57 are college* or 
universities. 

Among the 61 institution^ reporting concerning rank 
there is a definite indication that the institution^^ the 
New England and Middle Atlantic regions require a higher 
average rank in the high-school graduating class than the 
institutions of the Middle West and West regions Not 
enough institutions <$f the South reported respecting rank to 
form a judgment concerning that region. Considered from 
the standpoint of enrollment groups, as the institutions 
increase in size (up to 2,000 enrollment) they tend to increase 
the portion of the high-school graduating class which will be 
admitted. Most of the small institutions referred to here 
are colleges and universities in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic regions. Several of them have enrollments of 300 
or fewer students. 

Intelligence test. The use of the intelligence test only in 
selecting students for admission is rare. However, when 
used as a single criterion, it is used among the 617 institutions 

as frequently for special students as for regular. . . 

Other methods .— In considering the remainder of the *13 ' 
methods included in Table 2, one fact is immediately notice- 
able, namely, that each method is used by a greater percent- 
age of the institutions as a criterion for special students than 
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for regular students The extent of use of persons] interviews 
“ students, especially in the West, deserves 

T'w T arg ” U8e of Principal’s recommendation 

i h K W ’ “ com P Rred with o^er regions, is also note- 
worthy. 

tU examination of the dataVTsble 2 by horizontal rows 
of figures shows which criteria are outstanding in single 
groups Of institutions * Among all the enrollment groups 
the high-school transcript of subjects is uniformly in the 

' v n , W ? en , re P°“ "• considered the order shifts. In 
New England the use among the institutions of the high- 
school transcript, os a single method.of admission, is excelled 
by three other methods. The high-school transcript method 

;7 h ' ‘? To ° f Ule ° t|ler region8 ’ but tho prominence in 

the Middle Atlantic region of the coUege entrance, board 

examination method, in the southern region of the high- 
schocd diploma and the local examination methods, and in 
the West of the college entrance board examination deserves 
to be pointed out. The differences in the percentages of 
public and private colleges and universities which emplov 
venous criteria are rather marked in some instances The 
pnvare cohegm and universities are ahead in the extent to 
which they employ high-school diploma, high-school subject 
certificates, rank in high-school graduating class, intelligence 
test, pnncipals recommendation, and other recommendations 
as single methods in admitting students, whereas the public 
colleges and universities are ahead in the extent to which 
they employ high-school transcript, college entrance board 
examination, examinations devised and administered bv 
the institutions themselves, and other examinotions (chieflv- 
regents and State department of education). 

Methods of admission rued in combination.— The combina- 
tions of methods under consideration here ore those reported 
by the institutions os being most commonly used. In other 
words, each institution reported the one combination of 
criteria used most often in admitting regular students and 
the one used most often in admitting special students. 

For regular students.— In addition to the 25 methods of 
admission uped singly for regular and special students, listed 
by the institutions included in this study, 11 other methods 
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b ! iDg U86d ^ Various ^matrons of entrance 
Zw- r ?• 36 different criteria are sported by 

«1 5 ' 7 T a * M h r emg U8ed “^er singly or in combina- 
tion in the admission of students. The 1 1 methods included 

in combinations of entrance criteria, but noKnsed as single 
methods of admission, are as- follows: (1) AdWice to a 
, ^ ^ religious faith, (2) achievement test, (3) English 
, (4) music, (5) State requirement, (6), photograph, (7) 
suitable Preparation for subjects desired, (8) extracurric- 
ulum activities, (9) personality rating, (10) qualities of 
leadership, and (11) letter of information from stiitfl 
The low frequency with which any one combination of 
criteria appears among the institutions is outstanding. Only 
our combinations appear often enough to be mentioned. 
The leading one of these is the one including the two criteria, 
high-achool diploma and transcript of high-school credits 
However less than two dozen of the 517 institutions report 
this combination as the one used most frequently in admitting 
regular students. Next to this combination in order of fre- 
quency of use is the one composed of the transcript' of high- 
school credit and the principal’s recommendation. About 15 
institutions report this combination. Two other combina- 

TlTfiT r r !r rted approximately a dozen institutions. 

% The first of these includes the transcript of high-school credits 
and the college entrance board examination; the second in- 
c u es the transcript and an examination devised and ad- 
ministered by the school itself. The total number of com- 
binations reported b> any one group of institutions is 
awkwardly large. For example, 105 of the 138 institutions 
having enrollments of 301 to 500 report commonly used com- 
binations of entrance criteria. Eighty-eight of the 105 re- 
port combinations different from every other combination. 
Similar data could be given for each of the other groups. 
Certainly if any one criterion (or any combination of criteria) 

, h ff prove ? b y Questional research to be more depend- 
able than another, it has yet to be adopted by even a large 
percentage of the mstitutions. This is especially true whin 
combinations of criteria are considered. 

For special students .— The five combinations used most 
frequently m admitting special students are as follows: (1) 
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Transcript of high-school credits and recommendations of 
principal, (2) transcript and examination given by the in- 
stitution itself, (3) age limit and evidence of ability to do 
college work, (4) transcript and age limit, and (5) transcript 
and recommendation by persons other than the principal. 

Criteria used most frequently in combination.— Although 
certain combinations of criteria do not recur often among the 
517 institutions, some interesting data are available concern- v 
ing the criteria which are most frequently used in one com- 
bination or another. The numbers of institutions which in- , 
elude certain individual criteria in their most commonly 
used combinations, for both regular and special students, 
are indicated in Table 3. Frequencies for l'3 criteria are 
presented^ 


Tablb 3. Number of institution* includiitf) certain item* in their 'most 
student* eombtnatums °f rnirance criteria for regular and ipecial 


Criterion 


1. Transcript of hlgb-acbool credit*.... 

*2. Reoommendmtion of principal 

8. Personal Interviews with applicants 

4. Rank In hlcfa-aohool graduating class . 

6. Recommendations by potions other than the ^pHodnaL 

0. High~echool diploma. _ 

7. Character rating " 

5* subject certificate* 

•• gH gn lDtttoo drrtwd jnd rfmfnlrtWHl by iMUtatloni 

10. College entrance board examination 

11. intelligence te nt 

12. CcSfe^utiide^V: !!:::! 1 1 !!!!!!!!! 

18. Other examination (regents, State board, etc.) 


Regular 

Fre- 

<4U«ncy 

Rank 

1 

8 

318 

1 

203 

' 2 

138 

3 

185 

4 

133 

6 

181 

0 

, 125 

7 

v 118 

8 

101 

0 

03 

10 

03 

11 

63 

12 

44 

13 




Fra 

quency 


128 

03 

71 

27 

58 

42 

40 

M 

M 

40 

84 

14 

14 


Rank 


2 

3 
11 

4 
8 
7 

5 

6 
0 

10 

12 

13 


The surpassing frequency with which the high-school 
transcript and the principal’s recommendation are used in 
combinations of entrance criteria, for both regular and 
special students, is at once apparent. The facr that the 
personal-interview method ranks third in the frequency with 
which it is used in combination is somewhat surprising. This 
method, however, is followed closely (for regular students) 
by four other criteria. Character rating, interviews, and rec— 
4 ommendations all rank well above the intelligence test in 
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the frequency with which they are used in combination in 
admitting regular students. There is evidence in Table 3 
to support the conclusion that the higher institutions in 
admitting students are supplementing the traditional high- 
school record and old-type content examinations as much 
by information regarding the personal and character traits 
,of the candidate (recommendations, interviews, character 
rating, etc.) as by information gleaned through the new-type 
intelligence and aptitude tests. It may be thought by some 
that this conclusion is not justified if only recent years are 
considered. However, reference to the data in Table 4 shows 
that the percentages of institutions which have adopted 
criteria concerning personal and character traits (1925 and 
after) compare favorably with the percentages of institutions 
which have adopted intelligence and aptitude tests as crite- 
ria since the same date. 

In general, the ranks of the criteria presented in Table 3 
parallel closely for regular and speciaj students. One ex- 
ception is outstanding. Whereas the rank in high-school 
graduating class ranks fourth for regular students, the same 
criterion ranks eleventh for special students in the frequency 
with which it appears in some combination of entrance 
criteria. This, of course, is in large part due to the fact that 
many of the special students have never graduated from 
high school. i 

A few interesting differences occur when the ranks of the 
criteria included in Table 3 are considered by regions. 
These data are not included in the table. It is important to 
remember that consideration is given to entrance criteria 
which appear most frequently in combination with other 
criteria, and not to the criteria which serve as single methods 
of admission. The transcript of high-school credits and the 
recommendation of the principal rank either first or second 
in all the regions. Personal interviews with applicants 
ranks third in the Middle Atlantic region and tenth in the 
West. Rank in high-school graduating class ranks third in 
the Middle West and tenth in the South. High-school 
diploma ranks third in the South and eleventh*in the West. 
Other differences are not pronounced enough to be significant. 
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The order of rank among the criteria used singly as methods 
of admission for regular students is by no means duplicated 
when the order of rank among the criteria which appear most 
frequently in combination is considered. Some of the out- 
standing single criteria, namely, college entrance board 
examination, examination by local institution, and presenta- 
tion of high-school subject certificates, rank well down the 
list of criteria used most frequently in combination. 

Trends among the criteria. — It was stated earlier in the 
chapter that respondents were requested to specify the year 
in which present entrance criteria were adopted and when 
others were dropped. Fewer institutions than was desirable 
furnished'' this information. S umm ary data for the entire 
group of institutions are, therefore, more significant than 
the data for subordinate classifications. 

Criteria which have been added. — Enough institutions gave 
data concerning the date of adoption of 13 different criteria 
to make trends among these criteria discernible. At least 
it is possible in this list to determine which criteria have 
been most frequently adopted as entrance standards since 
1924. The discrimination between admission methods used 
singly and methods used in combination is not maintained 
here. The institutions were asked merely to indicate when 
each of the entrance methods used was adopted as an admis- 
sion criterion. In Table 4 are indicated (1) the total number 
of institutions reporting adoption of individual criteria since 
1899, (2) the number reporting adoption since 1924, and 
{3) the extent to which all adoptions over the entire period 
1899 to 1930^ have been made since 1924.' 

In addition" to the 13 criteria included in Table 4, 11 other 
criteria are specified as having been adopted by one or more 
institutions since 1899. Of these,* the one requiring a health 
certificate is mentioned most frequently. Twenty of die 24 
criteria adopted since 1899 have been adopted by one ot 
more institutions since 1924. 

A study of the percentages for the criteria included in 
Table 4 gives some indication of what types of criteria the 

H er institutions have been adopting in recent years and 
t. sort of information concerning students they are 
•ested in securing. Six of the criteria suggest recency. 
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These are: (1) College aptitude test, (2) personal inter- 
view, (3) rank in high-school graduating class, (4 ^recom- 
mendations by persons other than the principal, (5) intelli- 
gence test, and (6) character rating. 


Table 4. — Number of institution* reporting adoption* of IS entrance 
criteria since 1899 and since 1924 


Criterion 


1 


1. Diploma from an accredited high school 

2. Transcript of higb-ecbool credits 

3. College entrance board examination 

4. Examination by local institution 

5. Other examination 

6. Presentation ot high -school sub)ect certificates. 

7. Rank in high-school graduating da** 

8. Intelligence teat 

9. College aptit ode test 

10. Character rating 

11. Recommendation by principal 

12. Other recommendation 

13. Personal Interview 


1 These are Included also in the preceding column. 


Insti- 

tutions 

adopting 

since 

im 

Insti- 
tutions 
adopting 
since 
1924 > 

Per cent 
adopting 

SllK* 

1924 

t 

1 

4 

39 

11 

28 

75 

17 

23 

34 

13 

38 

22 

12 

55 

>14 

7 

50 

22 

8 

3fl 

38 

28 

74 

29 

21 

72 

21 

19 

90 

15 

9 

00 

43 

24 

5fl 

25 

18 

72 

20 

15 

75 


Among the largest institutions, with enrollments of 3,501 
and more, three criteria are outstanding in the extent to 
which they have been adopted since 1924. These are: (1) 
Principal's recommendation, (2) recommendation by persons 
other than the principal, and (3) personal interviews. In 
the New England region there is no one criterion which 
stands out above the others in the extent of its adoption 
among the institutions since 1924. Two criteria are notable 
in the Middle Atlantic region. They are rank in graduating 
class and personal interviews. There are also two out- 
standing criteria in the South, namely, rank in graduating 
class and intelligence test. In the Middle West, rank in 
’graduating class, intelligence test, aptitude test, recom- 
mendation by the principal, and recommendation by persons 
other than the principal stand out. Finally, in the West, 
four criteria seem to have found special favor since 1924. 
These are rank in graduating class, character rating, recom- 
mendation by the principal, and recommendation by persons 
other than the principal. The public institutions are being 
surpassed by the private in the portion of institutions which 
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have adopted since 1924 the commonly recognized newer 
criteria. 

Criteria which have been dropped— Along with the informa- 
tion respecting the adoption of criteria, consideration should 
be given to the criteria which have been dropped. Only 
eight criteria are mentioned by the institutions as having been 
dropped since 1899. These are, with the number of institu- 
tions reporting abandonment; (1) Examination devised and 
administered by the local institution, 10; (2) high-school 
diploma, 8; (3) presentation of high-school subject certif- 
icates, 3; (4) transcript of high-school credits, 3; (5) intelli- 
gence test, 2; (6) recommendation by principal, 1; (7) 
recommendation by persons other than the principal, 1; 
and (8) teacher’s certificate or experience, 1. Eight of the 
10 schools reporting the abandonment of the examination by 
the local institution indicate that such abandonment has 
been made since 1924. Reference again to Table 4 u 5 hows 
that 12 institutions have adopted the local examination as a 
criterion since 1924. It appears, therefore, that this criterion 
is the only one which is being adopted and abandoned in 
about equal numbers by the institutions. 

The small number of institutions reporting the abandon- 
ment of criteria seems to indicate that, in revising their 
admission standards, the higher institutions do not discard 
an existing criterion when another one is adopted; rather, 
the new criteria are merely added to the prevailing ones! 
This failure to drop existing criteria may be due to the 
traditional hold which they have upon the institutions or to 
the fact that the institutions have greater faith in a com- 
bination of criteria than in a single criterion as a means of 
predicting success in college. 

Evaluative studies of methods of admission.— It is impossible 
in this report to review all the literature extant relating to 
the methods of admission to college, much less that relating 
to the general problem of articulation as it is approached in 
this investigation. A bibliography of more than 400 refer- 
ences has been assembled, but citations to certain of these 
references can be made only rarely. In the field of methods 
of admission a few studies have been made which have at- 
tempted to determine the predictive value of certain entrance 
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criteria. It is appropriate here briefly to mention some of 
these and to indicate their findings. 

In a survey of studies made to determine the value of high- 
school marks as indicators of success in college, George D. 
Stoddard says: » 

Correlations reported between high-school average and first-semester 
college average run from 0.26 to 0.66, with a central tendency of 0.40. 
Thus MacPhail reports a correlation of 0.29 at Brown University; 
Johnston reports r=0.63 for Minnesota; Wood reports r=0.33 for 
Columbia; and numerous other values between these' extremes could 
be cited. 1 

Scates found a correlation of 0.56 between the high-school 
average and the first year of work in the University of Chi- 
cago. 5 This study involved 3,507 students. In a study 
involving 451 students in another college, H. E. Underbrink 
found the same correlation (r = 0.56) when the same factors 
are related.-'' In the University of Washington, Brammell 
found a correlation of 0.51 between the total high-school 
average and the university freshman average. 4 Numerous 
investigators who have made comparative studies find that 
the high-school record indicates more accurately the chances 
of success in college than any of tho other, criteria which thfy 
studied. Johnston found this to be true in the University 
of Minnesota, Proctor in Standford University, Brammell in 
the University of Washington, and other investigators have 
secured similar results in other institutions. 

In a master’s thesis, 6 M. L. Hulse surveys the studies which 
have been made to determine the value of intelligence tests 
in predicting success in college. Hulse found coefficients 

1 Stoddard, Oeorg* D. The Use of Quantitative Measurement in In duct Inf the Student 
Into the Institution of II If her Learning and In Predicting His Academic Success. Studies In 
Education, Yearbook No. XVIII of the National Society of College Teachers of Education, 
1030. Ch. IV, p. 102. 

> Scates, Douglas Edgar. Selective Admission and Selective Retention of College Students 
at the University of Chicago. Doctor's thesis, September, 193&. School of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

1 Underbrink, Henry K. The Relationship between High-School Marks and Success in 
College. Master's thesis, August, 1029. School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, 

m. 

4 Brammell, Paris Roy. A Study of Entrance Requirements in the University of Wash- 
ington. Doctor's thesis, June, 109a School of Education, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

1 Hulse, Melvin L. The Relationships Between Intelligence Tart and Scholastic 

Grades. Master's thesis, 1029. School of Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. ' 
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ranging from 0.24 to 0.72 when the first year’s average in 
college is correlated with intelligence. Prom his own study, 
involving 425 students, he concludes that the decile ranks 
alone, as determined by th^National Research Council tests 
in 1924,- are inadequate for purposes of prognosis. J. W. 
Jones obtained a correlation of 0.52 between the scores earned 
by 512 students on an intelligence test and their scholastic 
achievement during their first years in a teachers college.® 
In a study of the correlation between the same two factors, 
Brammell obtained a coefficient of 0.273. 7 This study in- 
cluded 1,609 students. As in the case of the high-school 
record, some investigators have found the intelligence test to 
be more accurate in predicting success in college than other 
criteria. 

Other studies made to determine the predictive value of 
other single criteria could be cited at length. The rank in 
the high-fechool graduating class and the results on achieve- 
ment or content tests have been studied repeatedly, and are 
claimed by some to be highly dependable in predicting suc- 
cess in college. The worth of character rating, personal data, 
and various recommendations are also being objectively 
examined. 

It should be pointed out, finally, that many investigators 
conclude that the best results in setting up entrance standards 
can be obtained by employing not a single criterion but a 
combination of criteria. , 

Innovations in methods of admission.— In an effort to dis- 
cover unusual plans of admission which are being used by 
, individual institutions, space was provided in the inquiry 
form in which the respondents were urged to “describe briefly 
any innovating plan which your institution has recently 
adopted in selecting new students." Ninety-six of the total 
of 617 respondents supplied descriptions of plana on the 
inquiry form. Also in a few cases plans were outlined in 
special letters which were returned with the inquiry forms. 

• Jon «, John W fltt t m Scholastic Prognosis and Entrance Requirements In t State Tteoh- 

” Tkxtat* Iberia, IS». School of Education* Indiana University, Bloomington* 

Ind. 

7 Brammell, PnrU Boy. A Study of Entrance Requirements in tbe University of Wash- 
ington. Doctor's thesis, Jana, 199& School of Education University of Washington* Seattle, 


128460* — 83 8 
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However, most of the statements do not respresent innova- 
tions at all. They were no doubt reported because they were 
new and untried in the institutions reporting them, but in 
the general field of admission requirements they are not new. 
Nevertheless, a few things are notable when these pi*™ are 
analyzed and grouped. 

Requirements in specific subjects . — Several institutions 
report that they have eliminated all, or nearly all, specified 
subject requirements for entrance. If any subject require- 
ment is maintained at all, it usually is in F. ng li a h a few 
such institutions indude Antioch College and the University 
of California (before 1931), which have no specific subject 
requirements at all; Pomona College and Stanford University, 
which have requirements only in English; and the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, which is steadily decreasing the subject- 
matter requirements but is at the same time ti gb tuning the 
requirement in so far as rank in high-school graduating class 
is concerned. In most of the institutions which have no 
specific subject requirements a group of subjects is never- 
theless recommended, acquaintance with which will aid the 
students in pursuing their college courses more successfully. 
The University of California, without any specific subject 
requirements between 1919 and 1930, inclusive, began in 
August, 1931, to specify that 10 of the 15 units required for 
admission must be earned in subjects which the institution 
regarded as important prerequisites for university work.® 
There seems to be among the institutions which have gone ail 
or most of the way in eliminating specific subject require- 
ments a difference of opinion as to the merits of such an 
entrance standard. 

Types of high-school courses.— Some institutions discrim- 
inate specifically against certain types of high-school 
courses, whereas other institutions state just as specifically 
that no such discrimination will be made. Such practices, of 
course, are not innovational. For- example, the respondent 
for the State normal school at Farmington, Me., says, “We 
discriminate against the commercial course in hi gh school 


. 1 Th^pUn of admiadon botwop 1»1» mad lfl»Q and U» dotafli of tfaa mm nW> ^ 

Aaftut, mi, an daMibed la IN bm of OaUfornla Notm, May 1, iul to Mv la. t an 
poblUNd by Uw Cnlreraity of California Prtm, BortatoyTcittt ^ ’ 
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/ 

for normal -school admission.” On the other hand, the 
respondent for the Pennsylvania State College anticipates 
the early adoption by most of the departments in that 
institution of a polity whereby all subject-matter entrance 
requirements will be eliminated and any high-school graduate 
will be admitted “on the basis of 15 elective units, provided, 
of course, that he is graduated in the upper two-fifths of his 
class. This privilege will be extended not only to those who 
have been graduated in academic courses but to those who may 
have been graduated in vocational or commercial courses.” 

Scholarship standards . — A large number of institutions, in 
describing revised standards of admission, which to them are 
innovations, report that vigorous steps have been taken in 
raising the scholarship standard. This standard includes 
rank in the high-school graduating class and number of 
subjects which must be represented by certain marks. 
Typical amo^g the institutions reporting the raising of stand- 
ards in this regard is the University of Washington. Other 
institutions are limiting more and more the portion of the 
high-school graduating class from which they will accept 
candidates for admission. The Pennsylvania State College 
is typical of this tendency. Numerous other institutions 
report special renewed emphasis on high-school scholarship. 
These indude institutions such as Stanford University, New 
York State Teachers College at Albany, Mills College, and 
the University of Georgia. 

Substitute criteria . — As entrance requirements are made 
more severe many institutions find it advisable to devise 
means by which candidates unable to qualify under regular 
standards can still have opportunity to attempt to qualify 
by other means. This precaution is commendable. It 
demonstrates the fact that the higher institutions recognize 
thaA their adopted standards are not infallible, and that occa- 
sionally the secondary-school record of an applicant is not a 
fair portrayal of his knowledge or abilities. Id most cases 
the reports concerning these substitute criteria are from 
institutions requiring that applicants must have attained a 
specified rank in their high-school graduating classes. Ex- 
planation is then given of the methods by whioh those falling 
below the specified ^minimum rank can attempt to qualify 

1271 
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for entrance. These methods most commonly include an 
intelligence or aptitude test and subject-matter examinations. 
Typical among the institutions following such practices are 
Wa sh i n gton University, Lafayette College, University of 
Chattanooga, and the University of Pittsburgh. 

Scholarship and personal rating . — In a few institutions 
scholarship and personality have been assigned definite 
values in evaluating an applicant's record. For example, in 
the State normal school at Framingham, Mass., scholarship 
attainments are weighted as follows: A, 5 points; B, 4 points; 
C, 3 points; and D, 2 points. Personality, spread over 10 
stated characteristics, is rated as follows: Excellent, 2 K 
points; good, 2 points; fair, 1 % points; and poor, 1 point. In 
the Worcester (Mass.) State Normal School, in case of an 
excess of applicants, candidates are selected on the basis of 75 
points for scholarship in 15 units of work and 25 points for 
♦ personality. Applicants in Stanford University are rated 
in (1) high-school marks, (2) aptitude test, and (3) personal 
rating. The ratio used is 3:3:4. 

Many other institutions, without specifying definite pro- 
portionate values, indicate that they are now making exten- 
sive use of such requirements as various recommendations, 
character and personal ratings, and personal interviews! 
Fewer institutions report intelligence or aptitude tests as 
being used prominently in the selection of candidates. It 
will be seen later in this report that these tests are adminis- 
tered to the entering students in many institutions, but do 
not constitute prescribed methods of admission. 

Recommendations by the principal . — Various degrees of 
emphasis are being placed upon the principal's recommen- 
dation as an entrance criterion. This, too, is by no means 
an innovating criterion. Some institutions indicate that in 
the revision of their entrance standards they are not in terra ted 
' in retaining this criterion. On the other hand, other insti- 
tutions make serious use of it. For example, the University 
of Michigan reports that no special revision of entrance 
criteria has been made, “except that we have urged the 
principals to be very careful in their recommendations." 

Rating by alumni. Cornell University -and Marywood 
College give special attention to candidates who have been 
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interviewed and recommended by the alumni of their 
institutions. 

Cooperative research — In some States all the higher insti- 
tutions have organized and agreed upon uniform entrance 
cntena. This, of course, is true more often among the State- 
supported higher institutions in a single State, whose entrance 
standards may be prescribed by law. One of the most hope- 
ful and generally scientific approaches to the entire problem 
of college entrance is the comprehensive manner in which all 
the colleges and all the high schools in a few individual States 
are cooperating for state-wide, long-time studies of admission 
problems. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Minnesota may be men- 
tioned as typical States in which such cooperation is effective 
' ^te^ve testing pfcgrams are, of course, necessary In 
such a program in Ohio the Ohio State University has drawn 
up a list of 200 research problems for a 5-year inquiry into 
the college-entrance problem. In Minnesota the results se- 
cured from the testing program go direct to school adminis- 
trators and parents, making possible a great amount of school 
and family guidance prior to the filing of application for 
admission to the higher institutions. In Colorado a joint 
college and high-school testing program is being discussed. 
Aptation for such a program has begun in the State of 
Washington. Without recommending uniform entrance cri- 
tena for all the higher institutions in a single State it can 
nevertheless be said that the problems relating to college 
entrance can be solved more readily and more conclusively 
if the higher institutions will agree to and promote a program 
of cooperative study, with themselves and the secondary 
schools as participants. ' J 

CkXege plan in the University of Chicago.— The new college 
plan in the University of Chicago does not have as a partof 
it an innovating plan of college admission. On the other 
hand, the requirements for admission to the Univereity of 
Clucago are not entirely novel among the higher institutions. 

I he Chicago experiment has more to do with the adminis- 
tration of plans subsequent to admission than with admission * 

standards themselves. 

Although not many really innovating plans of college ad- 
mission were reported to this study, nevertheless considerable 
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change from certain standards to others is in evidence. More 
noticeable than the amount of change, however, is the extent 
to which additional standards are being added to those already 
in effect. 

« 

3. 8UBJBCT8 REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION 

Variation in requirements .— Mention has already been made 
of the fact that practices among the institutions as to the 
number of entrance units required in specified subjects vary 
widely. A few institutions have no subject requirements at 
all, a few others have requirements only in English, and othere 
specify the subject matter for nearly all the 15 units which 
are usually required for admission. 

Data concerning this phase of entrance requirements were 
collected for the five subject fields in which requirements are 
most often prescribed, namely, English, mathematics, social 
studies, natural science, and foreign language. Space was 
provided wherein respondents could supply information for 
other subjects. Recognition was given to the fact that 
standards are not always uniform among the colleges, divi- 
sions, or departments wi thin a single institution. Conse- 
quently, opportunity was given for the presentation of data 
for divisions, departments, or whatever the separate admin- 
istrative units might be called. Furthermore, for each sub- 
ject field the respondent was asked to specify the present 
unit requirement, what it had been prior to the present 
standard, and in what year the present standard was adopted. 

As a result, data indicating trends are available in each 
subject field for individual departments and for institutions 
of various sizes and types and in various regions. It is the 
purpose in the present discussion to present the data for 
each subject field- separately. The first to be disonwwd is ¥ 
. English. 

English. — Thirty-seven different departments’ specified 
the number of English units required for admission. The 
present unit requirement was specified 1,133 times by 37 
different departments, whereas the unit standard prior to 

* Tb» farm “department" aa naad In this dtacoaskm rahn to tha administrative m»M« Ur , 

<UM ‘ <* laRwvttkm In — iaaUtaU *■ m nrirsl Mta asgtnaa^ig. ^ ' 

otban. — ■ — y~* — r~ ~" >ir. — «>raa . 
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the present one was indicated 112 times by 18 different 
departments. The largest responses were received from the 
liberal arte and education departments. Enough data were 
received for 12 of the 37 departments to carry the identity 
of the 12 throughout this discussion. The identity of the 
remaining 25 departments will not be maintained, although 
data for them are included in the summary computations. 
The data for each of the five subject fields to be discussed 
here will be presented, first, for the groups of institutions 
used in this study; second, for 12 selected departments; and, 
third, according to the year of change from certain require- 
ments to others, to reveal trends. 

Data by groups . — The institutions included in this study, 
it will be remembered, are grouped into three main classifi- 
cations, each of which is subdivided into other smaller groups. 
Effort has been made in Figure 1 to tell the summary story 
for all these groups, so far as the average number of units 
req^red In English is concerned. Both the present require- 
ment and the requirement prior to the present one are 
indicated. The averages given in the figure are based on 
changes which have been made since 1899. The number of 
cases for each group represents the total number of depart- 
ments whid} reported thfe number of units required at 
present and the total number which reported the number 
required prior to the present standard. 

In Figure 1 not quite all the departments included in the 
classifications by enrollment and region are included in the 
classification by type due to the fact that the number of 
departments in private teachers colleges and normal schools 
and miscellaneous private institutions is too amah to justify 
inclusion. These groups of private institutions are omitted 
throughout the remainder of this report. 

The figures and tables presented throughout the discus- 4 
sion concerning the number of units in five subject fields ' 
required for admission to college will contain rather com- 
plete data. . It will be impossible, however, to dia/Mia a these 
data in detail. Only a few outstanding facts can be pointed 
out. Nevertheless, persons who wish to make a more 
thoroughgoing study of the findings will have recourse to th e 
detailed data. * 
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A few of the most notable facts revealed by the data in 
Figure 1 are listed as follows: 

(1) The average number of units required at present in 
English is not materially affected by the size of the institu- 
tion, the region in which the institution is located, or the 
type of institution. 



Piora* l— Average number of unit* of English required tor ooilego entrance at present and 
number required prior to present standard 


(2) For no group of institutions is tl^ average number of 
units required at present exceeded by the average number 
required prior to the present standard. 

(3) The previous requirement in English tended to become 
smaller as the institutions increased in size. 
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' articulation of high school and college: 

(4) The greatest increase in the present over the previous 
requirement is found among the institutions ranging in size 
from 1,001 to 3,500, those located in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and West regions, and among public teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools. 

(5) Almost four times as many zeros are reported for 
previous as for present requirements. 

Some of the average previous requirements in Figure 1 
are based on a small number of cases. Furthermore, some 
of them are low, due to the fact that a large number of the 
previous requirements were reported to be zero. This criti- 
cism is applicable to some of the averages for the previous 
requirements in each of the five subject fields to be studied. 

Data by. department *. —Data concerning the average num- 
ber of units of English required by 12 departments are 
summarized in Table 5. 


Table ft. — Average number of entrance unite of English required at 
present and required previously for ltl departments 
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The most notable fact concerning the data in Table 5 is - 
the approximate equality of the average present requirement 
for all the departments listed. Only the science department 
has an average present requirement that is lower than the 
average previous requirement. The education department 
is outstanding for the range in the number of units required 
at present, for the difference between the present and pre- 
vious requirements, and for the number of zero requirements 
reported. > 
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Year of change .— Date regarding the date of increase or 
decrease in the number of units required in En diah are found 
in Table 6. 

Table 6 — Data regarding ihe date of increase or decrease in the number 
oj tmtfs of English required for admission to college 
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The data in Table 6 reveal % following facte, among 
others: 

(1) More than twice as many increases as decreases in the 
number of units required in English have been made since 
1899. This proportion is approximated for the period of 

.years since 1924. ^ - 

(2) Fifteen of the twenty-one decreases made since 1924 
are in institutions in the Middle West. 

(3) The institutions in the 301 to 500 enrollment, group 
and m the southern region were in general last to increase 
the number of units required in English. 

(4) Only the largest enrollment group and the Middle 
West region report a greater number of decreases than 
increases since 1899; this if also true for the period since 1924. 
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(5) The notable excess of the present over the previous 
requirement in English among the teachers colleges and 
normal schools, apparent in Figure 1, is due to changes made 
mainly prior to 1925. 

Mathematics . — The previous requirements in mathematics 
are specified more times than was true for English. This 
may be due to the fact that changes have occurred more fre- 
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number of units of mathamaika required for ooDage entrance at 
* and number required prior to praant standard 

a 

quently in the mathematics than in the English requirements. 
The present requirement was specified 1 ,065 times. 

Data by groups . — In Figure 2 the data for mathematics are 
summarized according to the classifications of institutions 
used in this study. 
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Although numerous facts and comparisons may be ob- 
served in Figure 2, only a few of those which are of a more 
general nature can be mentioned here. Some of these are : 

(1) The average number of units of mathematics required 
at present for entrance to college ranges from 1.7 among the 
public teachers colleges and normal schools to 2.4 among the 
institutions in New England and the South. 

(2) The requirement in mathematics is affected more by 

the region in which the institutions are located and bv the 
type of institution than by the size of institution. i 

(3) The Middle West is outstanding in the excess of its 
previous over its present requirements. 

(4) Twenty-seven of a total of 36 zero requirements are 
reported by institutions in the Middle West. 

(5) In mathematics, more cases of present than previous 
zero requirements are reported, whereas in English there were 

nearly four times as many previous as present zero require- 
ments. 

Data by department*.—' The departments included here are 
the same as those for which data regarding English were 
presented in Table 5. 
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Average number of entrance unite of mathematics required 
present and required previously for It departments 
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The range among the 12 departments listed in Table 7, in 
the number of units of mathematics required for entrance at 
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present, is from 1.7 for the education department to 2.9 for 
the engineering department. The three departments having 
the highest requirements are engineering, architecture, and 
science. All in all, there is evidence in the table to support 
the generalization that, in respect to mathematics require- 
ments, departments are following the reasonable practice of 
suiting the requirement to the nature of the field of study. 

Year of change . — Data regarding the increase or decrease 
in the number of units of mathematics required and the com- 
parative recency of such changes are presented in Table 8. 


Table 8. Da ta regarding the date of increase or decrease in the number 
of units of mathematics required for admission to college 


Classification 

Total 

number 

in- 

creases 

Number 
of In- 
creases 
In column 

Percent- 
age that 
column 

Total 
number 
of do- 

Number 
of de- 
creases 
in column 

Percent- 
age that 
column 


since 

2 made 

8 is of 

orcases 

since 

1899 

2 made 

6 is of 


1809 

since 

1924 

column 2 

since 

1924 

ooluznn 5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

7 

Enrollment: 







300 and fewer 

g 

4 

50 

66 

80 

64 

57 

33 

11 

33 

21 

23 

12 

22 

7 

25 

11 

13 

1 

18 

64 

76 

52 

57 

8 

82 

301 to 500 

9 

6 

501 to 1,000 

10 

8 

l f 001 to 2^000 

22 

14 

4 

2,001 to 3,500 

7 

3,501 and more 

9 

3 





Region: 







New England 

6 

4 

66 

68 

% 

56 

3 

1 

15 

14 

34 

1 1 

33 

88 

70 

•50 

79 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

18 

9 

17 

20 

68 

14 

South 

15 

Middle W eet 

5 

2 

Wert 

20 

11 



1 1 

Type: 







Public- 







Colleges and univer- 







sities 

17 

11 

65 

46 

26 

57 

Teachers colleges and 

normal schools 

14 

4 

20 

6 

6 

100 

PrivBte— 






Colleges and univer- 






y 

sities 

34 

24 

71 

70 

43 

61 




Total 

66 

39 

60 

122 

75 

61 




Practically twice as many decreases as increases have been 
made since 1899 in the number of units of mathematics 
required for entrance to college. The same proportion 
exists for the changes since 1924. In the Middle West, 68 
decreases since 1899 are reported, as against five increases 
since the same date. Tfte. general trend since 1924 in the 

1871 
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number of units required for admission is downward, although 
for certain groups this general trend is not borne out. 

Social studies . — The data for the social studies are pre- 
sented in accordance with the plan of presentation adopted 
for each of the five subject fields. 



Fmuu 1— A vera*o number of units of social (todies required ior cottage entrance at present 
•ad number rlcmjrcd prior to ttw present tUndud 


Data by groups . — Figure 3 presents the data for the social 
studies, grouped according to the classifications used through- 
out this report. 

Little discussion of Figure 3 is necessary. A few facts 
gathered from the data are worthy of mention. 
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(1) There is a slight tendency for the number of units 
required in the social studies to decrease as the size of the 
institutions increases. 

. (2) The requirement in the social studies is affected more 
by region and type than by size. 

(3) The present high requirement among the public 
teachers colleges and normal schools is notable. 

(4) There is much more variation among the previous 
requirements than among the present ones. 

(5) In spite of a general increase since 1899, three groups 
report slight decreases since the same date. These Tare the 
501 to 1,000 and the 1,001 to 2,000 enrollment groups and 
the Middle West region. 

Data by departments . — Data for the 12 departments who^ 
identity is being maintained throughout these discussions are 
presented in Table 9 for the social studies. 


Tabu 9 . — Average number of entrance unite in the toctal etudiee required 
at prevent and required previously for IS departments 


Department 

Present 

Previous 

Num- 
ber of 

Atbp* 

fiance 

No re- 
quire- 
ment 

Num- 
ber of 

Aur* 

Ranga 

No re- 
quire- 
ment 

1 * 

t 

t 

4 

1 

• - 

7 

9 

6 

Liberal arts 

Science 

KnglDWfiDt. 

BoatiKM administration. 

Commerce sod fin**** 

Mask. : 

Armi torture. 

Education. 

Agriculture 

JocmaUfm.. 

304 

75 

63 

61 

90 

57 

19 

106 

23 

17 

23 

17 

1.3 
LI 
LI 
L3 
L 2 
L2 
LI 
L6 
LI 
L4 
L2 
L3 

0-4 

0-15 

0- l 

1- 3 
1-3 

. 0-2 
0-2 

0- 4 
0-2 

1- 2 
1-2 
0-2 

14 

1 

4 

1 

2 

5 
2 

48 

4 
9 

5 
2 

10 

5 

2D 

6 

1 

1 

2 

LO 
1.3 
L 2 
L 7 
.5 
.7 
.0 
L I 
L 4 
10 

0 -3 
0 -2 
0 -2 

1 -2 
0 -1 
0 -1 
0 -2 
0 -3 
0 -2 

2 

13 

1 

3 

1 

4 
2 

6 

1 

Physical education. 


1 

Home economics 

1 

L 75 

L 5-2 


Among the 12 departments, the lower present requirements 
are found where they would perhaps be most expected ; that 
is, in the engineering, architecture, agriculture, and home 
economics departments. In two departments, namely, 
liberal arts and education, the present is appreciably above 
the previous requirement. If the liberal arts department 
be taken as representative of institutional policy, then the 
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general trend among the institutions in the requirement in 
the social studies has been slightly upward since 1899. 

Year of change. In Table 10 the data respecting the date 
of increase or decrease in the requirements in the social 
studies are classified and summarized. 


Table 10 h— Data regarding the date of increase or decrease in the number 
of unite of social studies required for admission to college 



Total 

number 

Number 
of In- 

* 

Percent- 

Total 

number 

Number 
of de- 

Percent- 

Classification 

of In- 
creases 
since 

in col- 
umn 2 

age that 
exuumn 3 
hot col- 

of de- 
creases 
since 

creeeee 

In col- 
umn 5 

age that 
column 6 
Is of col- 


i m 

mado 
since 1994 

umn 2 

U3W 

made 

si DOS 1934 

umn 5 

1 

I 

t 

4 

1 

• 

7 

Enrollment: 







300 and fewer 

14 

7 

50 

7 


57 

301 to 600 

10 

5 

13 

13 

7 

l 

4 

501 to 1,000 

« 

1 U 

MI 

8 

10 

$ 

6 

63 

1,001 to 2 , 000 . .. 

o 

4 

12 

ou 

30 

2 

20 

3,001 to 3,800 . 

16 

45 

.Vll an/t m Are 

W 



VfWi miu LLiorv- 

7 

2 

29 

1 

i 

100 

Region: 


*. 





New England 

4 






Middle Atlantic 

South 

0 

'll 

21 

6 

12 

12 

ft 

06 

17 

7 

13 

37 

6 

86 

Middle Wert 

57 

67 

Tl 

3 

U 

23 

Wert.. 

7 

41 



o 

/ 1 

6 

3 

60 

Type: 






- 

Public— 







Colleges and univer- 







sities 

24 

10 

42 

30 

10 

33 

Teachers colleges and 

normal schools 

12 

4 

33 

O 


50 

Private- 


A 

1 

Colleges and univer- 







sities 

26 

21 

at 

30 

16 

53 




Total. 

62 

35 

66 

62 

27 

1 

44 



It is clear from the data in Table 10 that the general up- 
ward trend since 1899 in the requirement in the social studies 
(apparent in Fig. 3) has been continued since 1924. 

Natural science . — The data concerning the entrance re- 
quirements in natural science are not varied enough to deserve 
detailed representation in tables and figures. The averago 
present and average previous requirements are almost 
exactly the same ; that is, one unit. The approximate equality 
of these averages seems to indicate that during the past 30 
s years the entrance requirements in natural science have 
undergone very little change. Furthermore, no special trend 

(40) 
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is discernible in the changes made since 1 924. As would be 
expected, the highest average requirement is found in the 
science department. No significant differences or trends occur 
among any of the 1 1 other departments for which data are 
being presented in this discussion. 


FOREIGN 




LANGUAGE 

lam 

mow* 

of Mb 

0 

300 AND FEWER 

124 

16 

21 " 

30 


U 

2 

301- 500 

146 

33 

10 

4 

13 

10 

| 501-1000 

ID 

25 

4 

4 

2 A 

3 3 

g 1001-2000 

110 

35 

9 

2 

2 A 
2.7 

2 2001-3500 

71 

11 

u 

15 

3 

L8 | 

3501 AND OVER 

136 

10 

11 " 

18 

3 

21 | 

NEW ENGLAND 

i 

49 


12 ' 

8 

1 

11 B 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

202 

9 

2j6 F 

39 

7 

2-61 

? 

| SOUTH 

167 

8 

21 [ 

42 

4 

2J9 p 

MIDDLE WEST 

239 

39 

L8[ 

59 

4 

15| 


WEST 

47 

4 

18 [ 

8 

2 

24 1 

PUBLIC 

189 

’IT 

Eof 

LxJ cum m riaga 

43 

4 

ioE 

(E PRIVATE 

485 

31 

13 f 


105 

11 

111 

TOTAL 

704 

60 

12T 

156 

18 

171 



Fioumi 4. — Average number of unite of foreign language required for college entrance At 
preeent and number required prior to the present standard 

Foreign language . — The last subject field to be discussed in 
presenting the data respecting the subjects required for 
admission to higher institutions is foreign language. Several 
interesting differences occur among the data by groups. 

Data by groups . — In Figure 4, data for public teachers col- 
leges and normal schools are not included because of the 
128460*— 33 1 [ 41 ] 
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exceedingly small number of instances in which either the 
present or previous requirements were reported. This absence 
• data indicates that in most of the teacher-training in- 
stitutions no foreign-language entrance requirements are 
maintained. 

The data in Figure 4 are varied and interesting. A few 
facts deserve to be pointed out in a brief list. 

(1) Among all the groups in Figure 4, only in New Eng- 
land is the average present requirement in foreign language • 
higher than the average previous requirement. 

(2) The smaller institutions (fewer than 1,001) have re- 
duced their requirements more than the larger (more than 
2,000), although their present requirements are still higher 
than those for the larger institutions. 

(3) The greatest differences in present requirements exist 
among the five regions. The requirements range from 1 .8 
unite in the Middle West and West to 3.2 unite in New 
England. 

(4) The private institutions have lowered their require- 
ments in foreign language more than have the public, 
although their present requirements are still higher than 
those for public institutions. 

(5) The present requirement in foreign language is affected 
much more by the region in which the institutions are located 
than by either the size or type of institution. 

(6) Thirty-nine of the 60 cases in which the present 
requirement is reported as zero are in the Middle West region. , 

(7) The trend in the number of unite of foreign language 
required for college entrance has been definitely downward, 
due mainly to reductions in institutions having fewer than 
1,001 students enrolled, in private colleges and universities, 
and in the South, Middle West, and West. This does not 
mean that the present requirements in these groups are 
noticeably low. In some instances this is the case; in others, 
not. In New England the general downward trend has been 
withstood, even slightly reversed. 

Data by department s. — Data concerning the average present 
and previous requirements in foreign language in 12 depart- 
ments are given in Table 11 . 
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Table 1 1 . Average number of entrance unite of foreign language required 
at present and required previously for 12 departments 


Department 


Liberal arts. 
Science. 


Engineering 

Business administration 
Commerce and finance... 

Music 

Architecture. 

Education. 

Agriculture _ 

Journalism.. 

Physical education 

Home economics 


Present 


Previous 


Num- 
ber of 
cases 

Aver- 

age 

Range 

No re- 
quire- 
ment 

Num- 
ber of 

cases 

Aver- 

age 

Range 

No re- 
quire- 
ment 

t 

t 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

201 

14 

0 - 6 . 5 

31 

89 

3.2 

0-6.5 

6 

57 

12 

06 

2 

8 

3.3 

2-5 


46 

11 

0-4 

6 

14 

2.3 

0-5 

2 

41 

11 

0-4 

1 

6 

15 

0-4 

1 

24 

1.2 

0-2 

2 

4 

1.5 

0-2 

1 

46 

11 

0-5 

4 

7 

1 1 

0-4 

1 

Ifi 

1.9 

0-4 

2 

4 

1.5 

0-2 

1 

51 

11 

0-6 

4 

9 

1.2 

0-2 

4 

9 

1.6 

0-3 

2 

2 

10 

2 


18 

10 

0-4 

1 

2 

10 

2 


15 

1.9 

0-3 

1 

2 

1.5 

1-2 


10 

11 

2-3 





r to discuss the data 

in Table 

ll. 

Simi- 


Year of chaise . — The date in Table 12 reveal the trends 
among the classifications of this study in the entrance require- 
ments in foreign language. 

Table 12 .—Data regarding the date of increase or decrease in the number 
of units of foreign language required for admission to college 


Classification 

Total 
number 
of In- 
creases 
since 1800 

Number 
of in- 
creases In 
column 2 
made 
since 1924 

Percent- 
age that 
columns 
is of 
colujtfn 2 

Total 
number 
of de- 
creases 
since 1899 

Number 
of de- 
creases In 
column 5 
made 
since 1924 

Percent- 
age that 
column 6 
Is of 

column 5 

1 ’ 

1 

S 

4 

1 

• 

7 

Enrollment: 







300 and Cower 

6 

5 

83 

23 

*>& 

15 

14 

o 

65 

aoi to 6oo 

0 

4 

M 

71 

001 to 1,000 

7 

5 

40 

17 

56 

53 

1,001 to 2,000 

4 

„ 3 

3 

75 

100 


2,001 to 3,500 

3 

AJ 

12 

9 

45 

3,501 and over 

2 

1 

50 

15 

3 

20 

Region: 







New England 

Middle Atlantic . 

3 

14 

2 

13 

4 

(56 

93 

80 

25 

5 

24 

T7 

2 

11 

13 

20 

40 

South 

5 

46 

48 

39 

80 

Middle West 

4 

1 

At 

61 

5 

West 

2 

50 



' 

4 

Typo: 







Public — 







Colleges and univer- 







sities 

4 

3 

75 

29 

_ 

* 17 

Private *— ' 



5 

Colleges and vznlver- 







ritfefl 

20 

16 

80 

81 

>5 

55 


Total 

28 

21 

m 76 

112 

50 

45 




1 «r 3 * TW *P? °* Institution*, namely, teacher* collem end normal schools 

and mi s ce l l an e ous private Institutions, art omitted because o< the mall number of Institutions 
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In the light of the data contained in Table 12, the following 
facts are considered significant: 

(1) Almost all the increases since 1899 in the entrance 
requirements in foreign language have been made by private 
colleges and universities. 

(2) More than half of the reported increases since 1924 
have been made in the Middle Atlantic region. 

(3) Four times as many decreases as increases have been 
made since 1899. Twice as many decreases as increases have 
been made since 1924. 

(4) The Middle West region is outstanding in the excess of 
the number of decreases since 1899 and since 1924 over the 
number of increases. 

(5) Only 10 of the 112 decreases since 1899 were made 
prior to 1915. The old classical standard, therefore, has 
only of late begun p) pass. During the 10-year period 
following 1914, 52 decreases were made, and in the period 
from 1925 to 1930, inclusive, 50 decreases are reported. It 
seems clear that the reaction against the classical standard 
has lost none of its momentum, although the number of 
reported increases since 1924 indicates that a counterreaction 
has begun which will probably fix the average requirement in 
foreign language among the institutions which retain such 
requirements at about two units. 

Summary and comparisons . — In summarizing the data re- 
garding entrance requirements b the five subject fields 
treated in the foregoing pages, it will be clearer and easier to 
present a few summary figures and tables than to enter into 
an extended discussion of the general findmgs. i Figure 5 
draws together the summary evidence concerning the average 
present and previous requirements in each of the subject 
fields studied. 

It is clear in Figure 5 that in three' of the subject fields, 
namely, mathematics, social stqdies, and natural science, no 
gieat differences occur between the present and previous 
requirements. In the field of English a definite increase 
has taken place. In foreign language a decrease as definite 
and as large as the bcrease in English has occurred. It 
should be remembered that wit bn certain groups included 
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in this 9tudy noteworthy departures from the general 
findings are not uncommon. 


SUBJECT FIELD 


ENGUSH 


MATHEMATICS 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


UNITS 

1 2 





wrnmm 


1 


n 




— 



Figure 5.— Average number of units in five subject-fields required for college entrance at 
present and number required prior to present standard 

% 

In Table 13 the requirements among 12 departments in 
each of the five subject fields are summarized. The average 
total requirements in units are also indicated. 

Table 13 . — Averaae number of entrance unite required at preeent in five 
subject fields by 12 different departments 






„ 

English 

Mathe- 

matics 

Social 

studies 

1 

Natural 

scleooe 

Foreign 

language 

* 

* 

4 

6 

1 

3.0 
3 . 0 . 


1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

1.3 

2.4 

2.2 

3.0 

2.0 

1 . 1 

1 . 1 

2.1 

3.0 

1.9 

1.3 

1 . 1 

2. 1 

3.0 

1.9 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

3.0 

1.8 

1.3 

1.0 

2.1 

3.0 

2.5 

1 . 1 

1.0 

1.9 

3.0 

1/7 

1.0 

1.2 

2. 1 

3.0 

1 . 8 - 

1 . 1 

1.0 

1.0 

2.8 

2.0 

1.4 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

1.8 

1.3 

1.0 

1.9 

3.0 

r .8 

1.2 

1.0 

2.1 


Department 


Liberal arts. 
Science 


zt 


tlon. 


*■ Music. 

Architecture 

Education 

Agriculture 

Journalism 

Physical ed ideation. 
Home economics . - _ 


Average 
total 
units re- 
quired 


9.9* 
10. 20 
10.32 
9.6! 
a. 40 
9. 18 
9 41 
9. 03 

a oi 

9.30 

9.09 

9.08 


The most pronounced variations in Table 13 are found in 
the data for mathematics and foreign language. The six 
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O 

ERIC 
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ranking department*, when the total number of prescribed 
units is considered, are engineering, science, liberal arts, 
education, business administration, and architecture. The 
lowest total requirement, 8.4 units in the commerce and 
finance department, is almost 2 units below the highest 
total requirement, 10.32 units, in the engineering depart- 
ment. The data in the table seem to indicate that individual 
departments in higher institutions take considerable initiative 
in setting up their own entrance standards, and are not 
necessarily guided by the requirements in the liberal arts 
depijjtment. * \ 

Eveta greater variations in standards than are found aWng 
the 12 departments appear when the data are grouped accord- 
ing to the character of the institutions from which the data 
were gathered. These classifications include six enrollment 
grcm^ five regions, and three types of institutions. The 
^sumnmrized data for these groups are presented in Table 14. 


Tabu >14 — Average number of entrance unite required at present in five 
subject fields for the different classifications included in tky$ study 


Clarification 

English 

Mathe- 

matics 

Social 

studies 

Natural 

science 

Foreign 

language 

Average 
total units 
required 

1 

3 

1 

4 

V » 

1 

m 

7 

Enrollment 

300 and fewer 

3.0 

a. i 

3, 1 

3.0 

2.0 
2.8 

2 1 
20 
2 1 
2 1 
22 
20 

13 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

13 

1.1 

1.1 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
1 1 

* 2 2 
2 3 
2 4 
2 4 
1. 8 
2 1 

0.7 

0.0 

10L0 

0.8 

0.2 

0.1 

301 to 600 

601 to 1,000 

1,001 to 2,000. 

X001 to 3,500.. 1 

3,501 and more 

Region 

New England 

3. 1 
3. 1 
3, 1 
2.8 
2.8 

2 4 
22 
24 
1.8 
1.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

12 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

X 2 
20 
2 2 
1. 8 
1. 8 

10 7 
10 3 
10 2 
&6 
0.0 

Middle Atlantic 

South . 

Middle West 

West 

Type: 

Public— 

Colleges and uni- 
versities 

2.0 

3.2 

3.0 

20 

1.7 

22 

» 

12 

1.7 

1.3 

1.0 

1.2 

11 

20 

0.1 

*7.8 

0.0 

Teachers colleges and 

normal schools 

Private— 

Colleges and uni- 
versities 

23 

Total 

a. o 

2 1 

1.3 

LI 

22 

0.7 



1 Bcaroftly any t wimu colleges tad normal schools report Ibrdphluitiiige requirements. 
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Several observations may be made concerning the data in 
Table 14. A few of them are listed here: ,, 

(1) In general, among the enrollment groups, the require- 
ments in each subject field tend to decrease among the in- 
stitutions having enrollments of more than 3,000. 

(2) The average total requirement among the institutions 
in the Middle West is more than two units less than the aver- 
age requirement in New England. This difference is due 
mainly to unequal requirements in mathematics and foreign 
language. 

(3) Private institutions, on the average, prescribe nearly 
one more unit of subjects for entrance than the public in- 
stitutions. 

(4) A greater range of subject matter is possible in the 
secondary schools of the Middle West and West, because 
fewer college-entrance units are prescribed than in the other 
three regions. 

The last summary table to be presented here, Table 15, has 
to do with the trends in the requirements in the five subject 
fields, as rejtsaled by the date of in^ease or decrease. 

Tablk 15. — Trend* in entrance requirement* in Jive subject fields, a* 
revealed by the dgte of increase or decrease 


Subject field 

Total 
number 
at In- 
creases 
since 18M 

Number 
at in- 
ereaeea In 
column 
2 made 
since 1024 

Percent- 
age that 
column 
3 is of 
columns 

Total 
number 
of de- 
creases 
since 1800 

Number 
of de- 
creases in 

mlnmn 

6 made 
since 1024 

Percent- 
age that 
column 
6 Lcrf col- 
umn 6 

i 

1 

1 

t 

4 

» 

• 

7 

English 

74 

40 

64 

33 

21 

64 

Mitbamatka- 

05 

30 

00 

122 

75 

61 

Social stud ice 

03 

36 

60 

02 

27 

44 

Natural science 

53 

30 

57 

83 


43 

Foreign language..- 

28 

21 

76 

112 

50 

46 

Total to £ subject fields. 

282 

106 

66 

412 

200 

61 


t 


As is indicated in this table, the total number of increases 
since 1899 exceeds the total decreases since th^same date 
in only one subject field, namely, English. In the social 
studies the frequencies are eqhal. In the three other subject 
fields the decreases since 1899 exceed the increases.- This is 
especially outstanding for foreign language and mathematics. 
When consideration is given to the number of increases and 
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decreases made since 1924, the iecreases are again in excess 
of th6 decreases m the English and social science subject 
fields. In mathematics, natural science, and foreign language 
the number of decreases since 1924 is in excess of the numbed 
of increases since the same date. This is especially true for 
mathematics and foreign language. On the basis of the data 
presented in Table, 15, it seems correct to say, therefore, that 
smce 924 the unit requirements in English and social science 
have tended to rise, more .perceptibly in the former than in 
the latter; the requirements in natural science have remained 
practically unchanged; and a definite downward trend is 
discernible m the requirements in mathematics and foreign 
language. Furthermore, when the totals in Table 15 are 
considered, it appears that, on the whole, the number of 
efi trance units prescribed in five subject fields by higher 

f institutions is on tho decrease 

Lest the conclusions just stated should seem to conflict 
with the data presented in Figure 5, it should be remembered 
that those data include all changes made since 1899, whereas 

the foregoing statement of trends is based on changes made 
smce 1924. - 

• siw ^ e8 - Many studies have been made respecting 

the entrance requirements institutions have maintained rela^ 
tive to units of specified subject matter. Some of these 
studies have attempted to evaluate these requirements In 
some cases the predictive value of individual subjects has 
been examined. In a few cases the comparative value of 
vanous patterns of subjects as indicators of success in college 
has been studied. The findings of some of these studies have 
given nse to the questioning of the validity and wisdom of 
requiring certain subjects for entrance and discriminating 
against others as unsatisfactory fob credit toward admission 
For example, F. W. Reeves and J. D. Russell made a study 
specifically to discover from objective data whether or not 
any valid basis exists for prescription^ certain subjects and 
discrimination against other subjects in requirements for 
college entra nce . 10 The complete high-echool and univer- • 

eoprtmbw, 18*, UnirwMty of Koatacky, Lexington, Ky. i«j^ *• 
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sity records of 706 graduates from three universities were 
examined. One of the six general conclusions of this study 
is as follows : 

This study does not find sufficient facts to justify colleges in pre- 
scribing certain subjects for college admission. However, the facts 
iound do warrant colleges in demanding a high-school curriculum 
well done. * * ' 

. On the basis of the records of 605 students entering Leland 
Stanford University, W. M. Proctor and L. Bolenbaugh 11 
conclude that “not enough difference exists between the 
achievement of the academic-pattern group and the "Voca- 
tional-pattern group of the Stanford men ... to justify any 
discrimination against an applicant for college admission 
because he took from 15 to 50 per cent of his preparatory 
subjects in the vocational group of high-school subjects.” 
Again, “Colleges can well afford to give high schools more 
freedom in the matter of courses taken by prospective college 
students.” In a study involving the high-school tfnd uni- 
versity records of more than 3,000 students in the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Brammell ,s concludes, among other 
things, that “the subsequent university records of the 
• students presenting five or more units of nonacademic high- 
school subjects for entrance and of the students presenting 
not more than one such unit for entrance are too nearly equal 
to justify any discrimination against the former group of stu- 
dents. An examination of jthe predictive value of the aca- 
demic high-school subjects by the partial correlation method 
shows that the generally supposed high predictive value 
of those subjects has been overestimated.” 

Equally as significant as studies like the foregoing in this 
field are other studies which have investigated the value of 
the high-school record in certain subjects in predicting 
successin the same field, in college. Conclusions vary; but 
hare again enough evidence has been produced to shake the 
traditional confidence many persons have had in the special 
merits of certain subjects. Numerous investigators have 

" Proctor, W. M., and Bolet&agh, Lawrence. Relation of the Subject* Taken Id High 
School to Sucoeat In College. Journal of Educational Research, 16*7-02, February, 1027. 

“ Dr ain m a ll , Petrie Roy. A Scientific Study of Entrance Requirement* In the University 
« Washington.. Doctor’* theeb. June, 18M. University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
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discovered that work done in a certain field in high schooldore 
not improve the. chances for success in the same field in 

WaW ’ 18 trU6> lt 1)60011168 increasingly absurd for 

highrt- institutions to prescribe a.certain number of units in 

specific subjects as entrance requirements on what can be 
nothing more than “general principles." It may be that in 
wrtam fields of study in college, work done in certain fields 
in the high school does bear a relationship to success. The 
relationship between high-school mathematics and college 
engineering is a case in point. However, in general, it seems 
to be tame to question the practice of prescribing relentlessly 
the subjects to be offered for admission to college. Some 
institutions, feefing the need for a change of emphasis, are 
giving more attention to the personal traits of students, and 
have become less concerned about what subjects a student 
took m high scnool than how he rated in what he did take. 

*■ objects accepted for admission v 

Considerable care has been taken in presenting a rather 
detailed analysis of the methods of admission employed by 
higher mstituUons and the subjects required for entrance 
A less detailed presentation is necessary in discussing the 
manmum number of unite which will be accepted in separate 
subjects or subject fields; Furthermore, the data concem- 
mg the maximum number of units accepted are fewer and 
probably less dependable than those for thp foregoing sec- 
tions m the present chapter. The establishment of a mini- 
mum rather than a maximum limitation seems to be the 
general practice. An indication of the trends since 1924 is 

considered more important to this discussion than a detailed 
analysis of data. v 

Eighteen subject* were listed in the inquiry form for whicV 
information regarding the number of unite accepted was to 
be supplied. These subjects are bated below. After each 
subject m parentheses appears a plus, a minus, o< su equals 
sign. If the sign is plus ( + ), it should be interpreted to 
mean that among the institutions which report changes since 
1924 in. the manmum number of units allowed, more report 
an increased than a decreased maximum. B a minus Sn 
( ) appears, more institutions report decreased than in- 
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creased maxim urns since 1924. If the sign is equals ( = ), 
an equal number of institutions report increases and decreases 
since 1924. The list of subjects follows: 

English ( + ) , 

Mathematics (+) 

Community civics (— ) 

Social studies (+) 

General science (— ) 

Laboratory science (— ) 

Foreign language (— ) 

Commercial subjects (— ) 

Home economics (■=) .. 

The majority in the number of decreased over increased 
maximums since 1924 is especially noticeable in the case of 
community civics, general science, foreign language, and 
vocational agriculture. Some of these decreases are no doubt 
due to the influence of the junior high school on entrance 
requirements. The excess of increased over decreased maxi- 
mums since 1924 is outstanding for music and Bible. Only 
10 per cent of the 184 public institutions included in this 
study report increased m a x i m ums since 1924 in some one 
or more of the 18 subjects listed, whereas 23 per cent of 
the 327 private institutions report increases. 

In many institutions, instead of fixing the maximum num- 
ber of units which will he accepted in individual subjects, 
maximums arc sometimes cstftbhshod for certain groups of 
subjects. These subjects are usually injhe commercial, in- 
dustrial, or vocational fields. In recognition of t.hi« prac- 
tice^ special effort was made to determine for this type of 
subject group whether or not more institutions are increas- 
ing than are decreasing the maximum allowance of units. 
Only the changes which have been made since 1924 are con- 
sidered here. In' all, 25 institutions report that since 1924 
the maximum number of units which will be accepted from 
the commercial-industrial-vocational group of subjects has 
been increased. Twenty-four institutions, report decreases 
in the ma x i mum s since the same date. The tendency to 
increase is notable especially in the institutions having enroll- 
ments of fewer than 600 students and among the private 
colleges and universities. The tendency to decrease the 
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* Music (+) 

Art (-) 

Vocational agriculture (— ) 
Mechanic arts ( — ) 

Normal training subjects (— ) 
Bible (+) 

Applied English (— ) 

Physical- education (-M 
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“ft™"™/ imminentinthe institutions having more than 
2,000 students enrolled, in the Middle >West region, and 
among the public institutions. 

Space was provided in the original inquiry form in which 
the respondents were requested to write in the names of any 
subjects which had been “added since 1925 to the list of sub- 
jects accepted for college entrance.” The list is an interest- 
ing one, and demonstrates, in the main, that some of the 
higher institutions are still capable, or are perhaps increas- 
m ?ly of extending the list of accepted subjects to 

a surprising length. Thirty-four subjects were listed, as 
follows: Health military training, public speaking, mechan- 
ical drawing, hygiene and home nursing, music, physical 
*2 >tany ’ chemistry , physics, physiology, drawing, 
psychology, fine arts, economics, sociology, dramatics, trigo- 
nometry, agriculture, commercial law, stenography and typ- 
ing expression, journalism, vocational guidance, general' or 
world geography, general mathematics, advanced science 
commercial subjects (except shorthand, typing, spelling, and 
penmanship), salesmanship, review, Bible, scouting, biology 
and occupations. 

■ S. THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL X ND COLLEGE ADMISSION 

The last item to be discussed under the general theme of 
admission to college is the extent to which the higher institu- 
tions recognise the junior .high school reotganizstion in 
fomulatmg their entrance criteria. The respondents were 
Mked to specify whether or not their institutions, in recogni- 

t , Vr° r , h ‘ gh Bch °° l "“'Hsnu.tion, admitted 
students to full freshman standing on the basis of 11 or 12 

acceptable units of wort earned in the tenth, eleven*, and 
twelfth grades or, in the case of States having 7-year elemen- 
tary school systems, ,n the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades. 
The percentages of institutions which answered “Yes” or 

No and the percentages which made no reply are pre- 
sented in Table 16. P ‘ 

Approximately a third of all the 517 institutions included in 
this study state that, in recognition of the junior high school 
appropriate adjustments are made in the number and natu& 
of units which students may submit for entrance credit. 
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Table 16.— Percentage* of institutions which do or do not, in recognition 
oj the junior high school reorganization, admit students on the basis of 
work done during the last three years of high school 


Classification 


1 


Enrollment. 

300 and fewer 

301 to 600 

601 to 1,000 

1.001 to 2, 000 

2.001 to 3,500 

3,501 and more . . 

Region: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic. 

South 

Middle West 

West 


Type: 

Public- 


Colleges and universities... 

\ Teachers colleges and normal schools 
Private »— 


Colleges and universities 


Total 


Number 
of insti- 
tutions 

Percent- 
age an- 
swering 
“Yes’ 

Percent- 
age an- 
swering 
"No'* 

Percent- 
age not 
reporting 

l 

S 

4 

* 

128 

30 

36 

34 

138 

35 

36 

29 

109 

31 

42 

27 

78 

31 

40 

29 

25 

36 

56 

8 

39 

30 

6? 

8 

51 

16 

51 

33 

109 

30 

37 

33 

118 

26 

46 

28 

180 

38 

40 

22 

59 

42 

30 

28 

70 

34 

41 

25 

114 

t 

28 

39 

33 

313 

52 

42 

26 

517 

32 

1 

41 

27 


! ^ ^ groups of private institutions, namely, teachers colleges and normal «rhnnU ar ,H 

EaSS*™" pri™ Umitutlon.. ar, omltfd bku* <rf toU&i££ 


The data in Tatye 16 indicate that neither the size nor type 
of institution exerts much influence in deter mining whether 
or not recognition by way of altered entrance standards will 
be given the junior high school reorganization. However, 
the region in which the institutions are situated plays a much 
greatelf part. The Middle West and West regio’ns are clearly 
ahead in the extent to which they recognize the junior high 
school reoiganlzation. 4 

If an institution specified that in formulating its entrance * 
standards the junior high school was recognized, it was then 
asked to state whether or not certain subjects normally 
taken in the first year of high school were required to be 
omitted from the 11 or 12 units declared to be acceptable for 
entrance. The returns to this inquiry are indicated in 
Table 17. 
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Percentage* of institutions reporting -ecoonUxon of the iuninr 
htah school which do or do not reauire thiii . l- 1 

7 * «-»- /'«" «• " «• >l 


Class! fl cation 
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Enrollment: 

300 and fewer. . 

301 to 500 

501 to 1,000 . . 

1.001 to 2,000.... 

2.001 to 3,500.... 
3,501 and more.. 


Hefion: 

New England... 
Middle Atlantic 

8outh 

Middle W«t 
West 


Number 
of insti- 
tutions 


Type: 

Public— 

Colleges and universities 

Teachers colleges and normal schools! 
iTlvate 1 — i 

Colleges and uni virsitiee 


To^. 


Percent' 
age an- 
swering 

“YeeT 


2i 

32 

100 


104 


37 

48 

21 

42 

30 

40 


Percent- 
age an- 
swering 
44 No^ 


63 

52 

70 

58 

70 

54 


38 


75 

52 

57 

06 

08 


58 

72 


01 

02 


* D ?, u for 2 groups of private institutions, namely, teachers enll«*« v , 

Included. private institutions, « 

From the replies to this inquiry it appoars that only a 
little more than a third of the 164 institutions which recognize 
the junior high school reorganization to the extent of reducing 
the number of required entrance units make a careful check 
to determine whether or not the remaining 11 or 12 unite 
represent work done in advance of the junior high school 

The 62 institutions which indicated that if 11 or 12 senior 
high school unite ard to be accepted certain ninth-grade 
subjects will be discriminated against, named 19 subjects 
which are thus declared unacceptable. These subjects 
accompanied by the number of higher institutions which 
declared Uem unacceptable, are as follows: First-year 
English (24); beginning mathematics, primarily beginning 
algebra (24); general science (10); general histoiy («)• 
^ (5); Latin (2); spelling (2); ancient histoiy (2 ){ 
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community civics (^physiology (1); botany (1); political 
geography (1); physical education (1); manual arts (1)* 
ernes (1); geography (1); industrial geography (1); business 
arithmetic (1); and bookkeeping (1). 

The recency with which the juiftbr high school reorganiza- 
tion has been recognized by the higher institutions in the 
revision of their entrance standards is apparent in the fact 
that of 105 institutions reporting dates, 98 specify that the 
date of such recognition was subsequent to 1925. 
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CHAPTER III : MEANS OF ADAPTATION SUBSEQUENT 

TO ADMISSION 

I. ITEMS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION IN APPRAISING 
FRESHMAN STUDENTS 

The general feeling that effective articulation of high school 
and coUege has to do with more than the establishment of 
regulations with which students must comply in order to 
gain entrance to higher institutions is becoming more and 
more prevalent. Indeed, the most challenging and demo- 
cratic activity in which the colleges can 'engage in this regard 
is a genuine effort to turn their already accepted student tim- 
ber into unproved products. In othep- words, the general task 
of trying to find out what the higher institutions are doing in 
order to adapt their freshmen students to the college life and 
work was considered from the beginning an important part 
of this study. Chapter II dealt entirely with a study of the 
practices and trends among the institutions insetting 
students admitted. The investigation turns in this chapter to 
a study of how the institutions set about to adjust the stu- 
dents to their new situation, once they have been admitted 
This inquiry will include such topics as the items given special 
attention in appraising freshman students, tests administered 
and the uses made of them, bases upon which class section- 
ing8 are made, modification of freshman courses, problems re- 
lating to the elimination of freshmen, means employed to 
adjust freshmen and to reduce scholastic mortality and 
• other topics related to the general problem of adjustment 
Almost without exception, higher institutions gather a 
groat deal of data concerning the students who come to 
them. Much of this information is not a deciding factor 
m determining whether or not a student will be admitted 
but is placed on record to be used in making a general 
appraisal of the student and to assist in dealing with him 
intelligently during his college career. A study has been 
made among the institutions to see which items are considered 
most important in setting up a correct estimate of the enter- 
ing student. The results of this inquiry are presented in 
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Table 18.— A umbers of instit utions checking certain itema as receiving 
special attention m the appraisal ofjreshman students; also rank of 
each item in individual groups as compared with rank for all institutions 
combined 


Classification 


Enrollment: 

300 and fewer (128) — 

Number 

Rank 

301 to 600 (138)- 

Number 

Rank 

501 to 1,000 (100) — 

Number 

Rank. 


1,001 to 2.000 (78) — 
Number 


Rank 
2,001 to 3,600 (25)— 

Number 

Rank 

3,601 and more (33) — 

Number 

Rank 

Region: 

New England (50)— 
Number.. ....... 

Rank 

Middle Atlantic (104)— 

Number 

Rank 

Bouth (119)— 

Number 

Rank 

Middle West (179)— " 

Number- 

Rank 

Weat (60)— 

Number 

Rank 

Type: 

Public— 

Colleges and uni- 
versities (70)— 

Number 

Rank 

Teachers colleges 
and normal 
schools (114)— 

Number 

Rank 

Private i— 

Colleges and uni- 
versities (307)— 

Number 

Rank 


* Number 
Rank... 


Total (611)- 


5 

1 

a 

Type of second- 
ary school 

6 

|f 

3 

9 * 

Character rat- 
ing 

Results of inter- 
views 

09 

*o 

P 

§3 

b€ 

O 

O 

CD 

« 

Rank on Intelli- 
gence test 

M 

O 

09 _ 
"1 

O 

O 

CD 

Religious de- 
nomination 

Athletic prow- 
ess 

3 

1 

4 

f 

• 

7 

8 

1 

11 

11 

70 

62 

62 

61 

69 

00 

46 

36 

11 

g 

1 

3 

6 

4 

2 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

79 

82 

80 

73 

70 

73 

66 

32 

6 

6 

3 

1 

2 

4 

6 

5 

X 

8 

10 

9 

61 

57 

66 

64 

61 

60 

49 

21 

11 

10 

2 

3 

4 

1 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

36 

, 37 

39 

23 

30 

30 

27 

11 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

7 

4 

6 

6 

8 

9 

10 

14 

16 

12 

8 

6 

10 

15 

3 



3 

1 

4 

6 

7 

5 

2 

8 


r- 

18 

2D 

17 

11 

18 

14 

19 

t 

1 


3 

1 

4 

7 

6 

6 

2 

8 

9 

— 

37 

23 

30 

34 

26 

26 

23 

12 

1 

2 

1 

6 

3 

2 

6 

4 

7 

8 

10 

9 

71 

66 

64 

61 

60 

68 

46 

32 

9 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

66 

63 

37 

42 

40 

44 

40 

21 

0 

4 

2 

1 

7 

4 

6 

3 

6 

8 

9 

10 

,88 

94 

96 

84 

80 

84 

77 

34 

12 

12 

4 

2 

1 

6 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

27 

27 

30 

19 

25 

26 

26 

9 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

7 

4 

6 

j6 

8 

9 

10 

1 

29 

30 

28 

20 

20 

23 

28 

6 



2 

1 

3 

0 

7 

6 

4 

8 



64 

46 

31 

40 

33 

33 

47 

17 

4 

7 

1 

3 

7 

4 

6 

0 

2 

8 

10 

9 

172 

191 

191 

168 

176 

109 

129 

70 

26 

18 

4 

1 

2 

6 

3 

6 

7 

§ 

9 

JO 

178 

273 

266 

240 

239 

239 

211 

106 

31 

27 

f 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
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In addition to the 10 items listed in Table 18, 11 other 
items were checked by the respondent*. None of these 
however, received a total number of checBfin ercess of 12’ 
The additional items, in the order of the frequency with 
which they were checked, are aa follows: (1) Rank of student 
on an achievement test, (2) record of student in each high- 
school subject, (3) results on a standard English test, 

(4) leadership shown in high-school student activities 

(5) purposes of student, (6) response to college life'and work' 
(7 personality traits, (8) hobbies or special intellectual 
interests, (9) transcript of credit, (10) results on personnel 
tests, and (11) subjects taken in high school. 

Many comparisons can be made among the data in Table 

. for example, the item concerning the rank of thff 
students on an intejhgence test ranks second among the 
institutions having more than 2,000 students enrolled 
although for all institutions combined this item ntnks 
• seventh. No such variation in rank occurs for this item 
among the regions, whereas when type of institution is 
concerned it ranks higher among the public than among the 
private institutions. It appears, therefore, that the extent 
to winch intelligence teats are considered important in ap- 
praising freshman students is influenced mostly by the size 
of the institution. N oticeable differences occur among other 
items also. It is somewhat surprising to find that “Reli- 
gious denomination of students" and “Athletic prowess of 
students" rank ninth and tenth, respectively, in the entire 
list of 21 Items. These items were checked primarily bv 
private colleges and universities having fewer than 1 00<f 
students enrolled. * ' 

The percentages of all the institution*! which employ each 
item hated m Table 18 were computed, but arenotpresented 
in the table. These percentages, especially for the first seven 
items are comparatively high; .that is to say, the numbers ' 
of institutions whicfcgive special attention to these items is 
encouragingly Urge. The percentage for the seven items re- 
ferred to are as follows Health, 64; type of secondaiy school, 
53 ; rank in graduating class, 60; character rating, 47- re- 

suits of interviews, 46; recommendations, 46; rank in intelli- 
gence test, 41. 
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OtheH* facts could be drawn from the data in Table 18 
In summary, however, it appears that large numbers of 
higher institutions, instead of allowing newly admitted 
students to sink or swim," are attempting to understand 
them in order that effective assistance may be rendered in 
adjusting them to the college situation. At least, a great 
deal of information about entering students is being assembled. 

*' TEST8 ADMINISTERED TO NEWLY ADMIt/eD FRESHMAX STUDENTS 

Extent of testing .— Higher institutions do not depend on the 
secondary schools to supply all the information desired con- 
cerning entering students, although a large part of it must 
come from that source. Considerable initiative is taken in 
gathering these data first hand. Much of the desired in- 
formation is secured by means of teste. In supplying the 

onrm on regarding tests, the respondents were asked to 
indicate the tests which were administered to all or a part of 
the freshmen who had been admitted, in order to aid in adjusting 
them to the college situation. The returns to this inouiry are 

It should be said at the outset that several types'of tests 
were listed under each of the last six named in Table 19 
Ten types of English tests were named, as follows: General 
English, English literature, English composition, grammar, 
reading, literary background, vocabulary, Rhetoric, spelling, 
and speech Under mathematics four types of tests were 

• ’ n £ me ^»^ enera * mat ^ ieraat * cs ’ algebra, geometry, and 

arithmetic. Thirteen types of tests in theTsocial studies were 

named, as follows: General social science, United States 
history, geography, world history, European and American 
history, economics, ancient history, European history, cur- 
rent events, Bible, edflcation, psychology, aiid philosophy. 
Five tests in science were listed as follows: General science, 
chemistry, physics, biology, and all sciences. . Seven tests in 
foreign language were listed, namely, French, Latin, Spanish, 
German, Italian, Greek, and "general." Seventeen other 
nusceUaneous tests were named, as follows: Health and phys- 
ical education, mechanical, music, personality, social intelli- 
gence, handwriting, engineering, perseverance, vocational 
interest, commercial, will, leadership in teaching, emotion, 
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vocational aptitude, social aptitude, art, and personal his- 
tory. The data in Table 19, therefore, are summary data for 
the several tests/ occurring under each test listed in the table, 
with the exception of the first three named, for which no 
subordinate grouping occurs. The three ranking tests among 
the English tests are general English (252 institutions), 
English composition (80), and English literature (27). In 
mathematics the three ranking tests are general mathemat- 
ics (85), algebra (37), and aritlimetic (1$). In social science 
they are United States history (28), general social science (17), 
and^ geography UO). In science they are chemistry (45), 
physics (19), and general science (16). In foreign language 
they are French (61), Latin (25), and Germtfn (19). Among 
the “other" tests the "three highest are vocational interest 
(10), music (9), and personality 18). 

Table 19. Percentage* of higher institutions administering various tests 
to freshman students already admitted 


Classification 


Enrollment: 

300 and fewer (128) 

301 to 600 (138) 

601 to 1,000 (1OT) 

1.000 to 2,000 (78) " 

2.001 to 3 f 600 (25) 

3,601 and more (38) 

Region: 

New England (60) 

Middle Atlantic (104) 

South (110) 

Middle West (170) 

Wait (60) 

Type: 

Public- 

Colleges and universities 

(70) 

Teachers colleges and 

normal schools' (114) 

Private *— 

CoUegy and universities 


Total (511). 


General Intelligence 

•§ 

a 

U 

Q. 

<0 

w 

English 

3- 

3 

E 

1 

1 

, 

Foreign language 

Others 

> 

S 


4 

6 

f 

7 

0 

• 

16 

83 

6 

0 

V 

42 

16 

10 

* 9 

0 

2 

65 

13 

7 

62 

21 

10 

10 

15 

8 

88 

7 

7 

60 

23 

12 

10 

11 

0 

63 

13 

0 

60 

31 

8 

15 

15 

0 

76 

24 

8 

71 

36 

8 

12 

12 

- 16 

55 

24 

6 

67 

48 

15 

27 

18 

15 

56 

14 

12 

32 

26 

12 

14 

8 

2 

74 

6 

11 

61 

40 

18 

21 

20 

10 

66 

« 

4 

54 
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•JhRSi* pwip* of private Institutions, namely, teachers colleges and normal schools, 
tSMTn^dedT 0113 ******* institutions, are omitted because of the number of Instltu- 
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It is clear from the percentages in Table 19 that two testa 
.are outstanding ift the extent to whic&they are administered 
by the higher institutions to the freshman students. 'J'hese 
are the general intelligence and the English tests. It is 
interesting to study at this point the data for the intelligence 
test in Table 19 as compared with the data for the same test 
in Tables 2 and 3 in Chapter II. Whereas the general intel- 
ligence test is administered by 64 per cent of all the institu- 
tions as a post-ad mission test, it is employed as a single 
method of college entrance by only 2 per cent of all the insti- 
tutions, and as a method used in combination wifh other 
methods by only 18 per cent of all tl(e institutions. It is 
clear, therefore, that the higher institutions are using this test 
much more as a means of placement and adjustment (and 
pcjhaps appraisal) subsequent to admission than as an 
a^pission criterion. The differences among the groups in 
Table 19 in the extent to which separate tests are adminis- 
tered are discernible at a glance. Thero are indications in the 
. table that the public colleges and universities, and the larger 
institutions more than any others, have pioneered in the 
general testing field. . The low percentages for the smallest 
enrollment 'group and for New England and the South 
jndicate that the institutions in these groups are experiment- 
ing little with tests othera-han the most common ones. In 
fact, the extent to which these groups employ each of the 
tests is outstandingly low fqr all but the general intelligence 
test. The public institutions admiqjster tests in general more 
freely than the private. 

Standardization of test £» and by whom they are devised . — If 
tests play such an important part among higher institutions 
* in securing data to be usfed jn adjusting new students, then it 
is of genuine #onsequdnce to know whether or not the institu- 
tions take seriously the matter of the choice or creation of 
tests. If standardization be used as a criterion to measure 
the acceptability of a test, then the test^which are being 
used in the institutions may be said to be about the best 
obtainable. However, it can not be asserted that all the 
respondents have the same judgment as to wh%t standardiza- 
tion is. Data relative to whether or not tests are standardized 
and locally devised are presented in Table 20. 
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2 ? ~ Bx ^ nt * w i hi ? h various tests administered by higher institu - 
turn to freshman students are standardised and locally devised 
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Less than 10 per cent of the institutions administering any 
on© test employ teste that are not standardized. About two 
of every three of the subject-matter tests which are admin- 
istered to freshman students are devised by the institutions 
giving the teste. The data in Table 20 seem to indicate in 
general that the institutions find it more convenient to devise 
special subject-matter t&sts than either general intelligence, 
college aptitude, or general achievement tests. 

Combinations of tests used.— Brief mention should be made 
of the frequency with which certain tests appear in com- 
bination in the individual institutions. Two hundred and 
eighty institutions administer some combination of tests 
Th$ combination used most frequently includes the general 
intelligence and the English tests. Sixty-three institutions 
reported this combination. The second ranking combina- 
tion, reported by 38 institutions, includes the general intelli- 
gence, English, and mathematics tests. Although many 
other combinations appear, none is reported as being em- 
ployed by as many as 10 institutions. In all, either a single 
test or a combination of tests, is administered in 386 of the 
617 institutions included in this study. These data indicate 
that tests play a veiy important part in the efforts of the 
higher institutions properly to appraise and adjust the new 
students. 
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A USES MADE Or DATA FROM CERTAIN TESTS 

. The uses of the subject-matter tests are usually restricted 
to subject-matter fields; consequently they are not to be 
considered here. On the other hand, the general intelligence 
and college aptitude tests are made to serve various purposes 
in individual institutions. These tests, especially the gen- 
eral intelligence test, are used by a large majority of the 
institutions included in this study. Data for 8 of the 16 
uses for the intelligence test reported by the higher institu- 
tions whicty administer such a test are given in Table 21. 


T able 21 . — Percentages of higher institutions making various uses of the 
data secured through intelligence tests 
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In addition to the eight uses listed in Table 21, eight other 
uses were enumerated by the institutions, as followa: (1) 
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Securing higher correlation as to predictive value in deter- 
mining success in college, (2) scholarship award, (3) applica- 
tion for extra hours, (4) making probation list, (5) predicting 
scholastic possibilities and motivation to meet expected 
level, (6) disciplining, (7) constructing academic history, 
and (8) student teaching. 

According to the data in Table 21, the primary uses to 
which the results on intelligence tests are put are four in 
number, namely: (1) Educational guidance and counseling, 
(2) diagnostic purposes, (3) sectioning classes, and (4) 
vocational guidance. It may be a bit surprising to some 
persons that even 4 per cent of the 329 institutions use these 
results as a basis for awarding marks to students. An exam- 
ination of the four uses enumerated above showB that the 
results on intelligence tests are applied to problems which 
must be faced immediately by college authorities, once a new 
student has been admitted. ' 

The four uses outstanding for the intelligence test are also 
outstanding for the college aptitude test. It is to be hoped 
(what some will be inclined to doubt) that the results in these 
tests are made use of as effectively as the data infer. 

I BASES ON WHICH CLASS 8ECTI0NIN08 ARE MADE IN CERTAIN 

SUBJECTS 

6ne of the common means by which higher institutions 
attempt to adjust new students to their work is to group them 
into sections, usually three in number, which are intended 
to include students of high, average, and low ability. In 
this investigation it was assumed that an institution reporting 
no class sectioning had none. On this basis 43.5 per cent 
of all the institutions do not attempt class sectioning at all, 
whereas more than 50 per cent sectionize the students in at 
least one subject ..field. It is of considerable interest to 
know upon what basis such sectionings are made. 

In all, sectionings were reported in 19 subject fields. A 
total of 13 bases for sectioning were specified. Data for 
five of the bases usad in sectionizing students in six subject 
fields deserve to be presented in a brief table, as follows: 
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Table 22. Extent to which five bates are used to section classes in six 
subject fields ( S9S institutions reporting) • 


The eight bases listed by the institutions, but not included 
in Table 22, are as follows: Composite of entering tests, 
alphabetically by names, results on Eng lish test, curriculum 
selected by student, results on college board examination, 
high school giving course, ability rating by principal, and 
results on general achievement tests. None of these bases 
was reported in use in more than six institutions. The addi- 
tional subjects are economics, sociold^jy, political science, 
citizenship, psychology, education, religion, fine &rta»physical 
education, business education, domestic science, science, and 
all subjects.” Very few institutions report sectionings in 
any of these subjects. 

Class sectionings in English and mathematics are based 
frost frequently on the results of the freshman tests in those 
subjects. History is the only one of the six subjects in 
which the results on the general intelligence test are used 
more frequently than any other basis in sectioning classes. 
In the other three subject fields, namely, chemistry, physics, 
and foreign languages, the basis used most frequently in 
sectionizing the new students is the number of high-school 
units earned in the subject. In five of the six subjects lifted 
the institutions prefer to make their groupings upon the 
basis of their own judgments in awarding marks rather than 
upon the marks awarded in high school. This same tendency 
is borne out by the data for the complete list of 19 subjects 
presented in the extreme right-hand column. 
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The seriousness with which some institutions have entered 
mtii the work of careful sectioning and the extent to which it 
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in the following illustration : * aiea 
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failed in not more than one of the four test* to make up from 30 to 40 
per oent of the entire entering group. 4 

The W group . — All students with A and B aptitude r&tingB 'who have 
failed in only one test and were not included in the E group. 8tudents 
with C aptitude ratings who have failed in but one test. If more 
students are needed to complete this group, those who failed in two of 
the critical achievement tests but have high aptitude ratings are taken 
until 30 to 82 per cent of the entering group is included. 

The S group .— All remaining entering students. 1 

4. MODIFICATION OF FRESHMAN COURSES 

It has been the testimony of many freshman students 
experiencing scholastic difficulties that the materials presented 
in class by the professors presuppose a rather intimatd 
acquaintance with, if not technical knowledge in, specific 
subject fields. Little notice seems to be taken of the fact 
that many college freshmen take up a group of entirely new 
studies upon entering a higher institution. They, therefore, 
need an extended orientation at the beginning of a course; 
in fact, perhaps the entire course needs to be presented to them 
in a way different from the way in which it is presented to 
students who had previous work along that line. Too often 
in the past instructors in freshman subjects have assumed 
the "sink-or-swim” attitude, much to the discouragement 
of students, many of whom, with proper orientation and guid- 
ance. would turn failure into at least passing success. 

‘ This study has inquired into the extent to which higher 
institutions modify the work in certain freshman courses for 
the students who have and who have not had previous high- 
school training in those courses. Thirty-five courses were 
listed by the institutions as being modified to suit the previous 
training of the beginning student. The percentages of the 
institutions included in this study which make such modi- 
fication in 12 subjects are presented in Table 23. 

The data in Table 23 show in general that the higher insti- 
tutions have not gone very far in differentiating freshman 
instruction. More progress has been made along this line 
in the field of. chemistry than in any other subject-matter 
field. Yet even in this field less than a third of the institun 
turns 'included in this study take adjustive cognisance of 
previous training, or the lack of it, in presenting freshman 
subject matfer. 
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The problems which deserve careful attention in connec- 
tion with the differentiation of freshman instruction should 
be mentioned here. In the first place, it is an educational 
waste of time for higher institutions to repeat to any great 
extent work already covered in the high school. However, 
in institutions where the freshman classes include some 
students who had and some who had not previous training 
in a particular subject, this practice is almost necessary if 
subsequent failures are. to be kept at a minimum . The 
second problem calls for extended investigation to determine, 
fore x ample, how far students who have been trained in high- 
school chemistry may with safety be placed in advance of those 
who had no training in this subject field. Previous training 
should be made to yield dividends in the saving of time ordi- 
narily spent in duplicating high-school subject matter. 

If a summary look is taken at the evidence presented thus 
far in the present chapter, it will be seen that the higher 
institutions in attempting property to fit together the '/ 
student and his environment are exerting a great deal more 
effort in bu ildin g up records from the information secured 
through various blanks and tests than they are in differentiat- 
ing their own instruction to suit the previous training of 
freshman students. 

0 . BASES FOR RECOMMENDING CERTAIN COURSES TO FRESHMEN 

In all, 10 basesjare cited by the institutions included in this ' 
study, Upon which certain courses are recommended to 
individual students. Data for five of these are included in 
Table 24. The five bases not listed in the table are as 
follows: (1) Vocational intention, (2) field of specialization, 

(3) psychological and other test data, (4) recommendations 
of high-&chool advisers, and (5) junior college requirements. 
None of these bases was cited by more than 13 institutions. 

The extent to which higher institutions recommend courses 
to new students on the basis of their interests as*revealed in 
interviews is encouraging. The data in Table 24 show to 
what extent this basis is used in comparison with the other 
bases. Of course this does not mean that in 62 per cent of 
the institutions the new students are advised to select all 
their courses according to their personal interests ; the options 
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extend only to the courses which are not prescribed by the. 
institution. This interest rhay or may not have grown out 
of work taken in the high school. If it has not, and if the 
institutions still advise the students to follow their intellec- 
tual inclinations, then to be consistent they should modify 
the instruction in the freshman courses in which these stu- 
dents enroll to suit the previous training (or lack of it) of 
. these students. It appears that not all the institutions 
which give such advice are willing to revamp their own 
programs of instruction. Whereas 62 per cent of the 517 
institutions advise students to follow their own interests in 
selecting courses, not more than 30 per cent take definite 
steps in revising the subject matter in one or more freshman 
courses in accordance with the previous training of the 
students. In fairness to the smaller institutions, it should 
be said, 'of course, that differentiation of freshman instruction 
is rendered impractical because of the smallness of classes. 


Table 24.- 
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7. PROBLEMS RELATIifQ TO THE ELIMINATION OP FRESHMAN 

STUDENTS 

The problems .— The ghost that is most dreaded by the 
students who have entered recently upotf their collegiate 
careere is that of failure. Some inquiry has been made 
among thfe institutions included in this study concerning the 
extent of freshman failures, what means are employed to 
reduce failure, and to what extent the institutions are making 
careful studies of the causes of failure. 

Tabl* 25 .— Median percmlapu of 1929-30 frethman does dropped for 
deficient scholarship (294 institutions reporting) 
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ExterU oj freshman jqfiure. — The institdtions in'cluc 
this study were asked to indicate their total freshman o. 
ments during the 1029-30 school year. They were 
asked to specify the number of freshman students who 
dropped during the same school year for deficient sch vu » 
ship. Two hundred and ninety-four institutions supplic 
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** * f°r both these items. From these frequencies the 

* percentages of the freshman class which failed during 1929-30 
have been computed for all the groups of institutions included 
in this study. These data are presented in Table 25. 

A great deal of theorizing could be indulged in while 
attempting to explain the differences in percentages among 
the groups in Table 25. F or example, some persons may wish 
to explain the differences on the grounds that there is a 
relationship between the percentage of failure and the 
number and character of units required for entrance. One 
would expect in the case of rigid entrance requirements, that 
failures would be reduced. However, according to the data 
in Table 25, this expectation vyxot borne out in fact. In the 
regions having the most rigid entrance requirements— New 
England and Middle Atlantic — the percentage of failure is 
'higher than in the regions where tfce requirements are less 
“vere. This leads again to the questioning of the validity 
of maintaining requirements in specific subjects as a selective 
device. Other persons may wish to relate the differences to 
the economic status of the institutions or the students, to 
the aims of the institutions, to the maimer in which students 
are handled subsequent to admission. At any rate, it is 
clear that a student's chances of failure as a freshman are 
materially affected by the size and type of institution he 

enters, as well as by the region in which the institution is 
located. 

Means employed to adjust freshman students and to reduce 
failure. The present section is concerned not so much with 
the extent of freshman failure among the institutions but 
with a study of what the institutions are doing better to 
adjust the freshmen to their college life and work, and thereby 
reduce scholastic mortality among them. 

In the original inquiiy form, flight means of adjustment 
; were listed which might be employed by the institutions in' 
their attempt to secure the better adjustment of f reshman 
students. The respondents were asked to check the means 
which were in use in their institutions. The data regarding 
the extent to which the eight means kre employed by the 
517 institutions’ are presented in Table 26. v 
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Table 26. — Percentage* of institution* employing certain meant for the 
better adjustment of freshman student! 
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rigid en- 
trance 
require- 
ments 

I 

1 

S 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

t 

Enrollment: 

300 and fewer (128) .. 

84 

15 

26 

43 

10 

^ 22 

* 11 

20 

801 to 600 (138) 

46 

31 

63 

46 

26 

16 

13 

S3 

601 to 1,000 (109) 

1,001 to 2,000 (78).— 

44 

94 

60 

62 

22 

24 

16 

94 

90 

33 

60 

36 

21 

18 

20 

33 

2,001 to 8,600 (25) 

96 

36 

06 

40 

12 

12 

4 

36 

8,601 and more (39) ~ 

41 

41 

67 

80 

31 

20 

10 

50 

Region: 

New England (51)... 

20 

20 

47 

40 

12 

24 

10 

50 

Middle Atlantic 
(100) 

41 

27 

60 

61 

27 

16 

15 

43 

Booth (118) 

37 

25 

60 

94 

25 

17 

20 

28 

Middle Weft (180)... 

38 

25 

62 

46 

22 

21 

10 

20 

Wert (») 

50 

94 

47 

47 

30 

26 

42 

26 

Type: 









Public- 
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(70) , 

Teachers col- 

96 

44 

73 

36 

24 

21 

16 

31 

lege* and nor- 
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mal schools 









(114) 

31 

21 

87 

88 

18 

20 

13 

25 

Private *— 






Colleges and 

- - 








universities 









(813) 

43 

30 


48 

23 

18 

13 

32 

Total (517)- . 

30 

20 

62 

44 

22 

20 

13 

30 


i Date for 3 group* of private Institutions, namely, teachers colleges end normal schools, and 
miscellaneous private institution*, are omitted because of the small number of Institutions 
Included. , • * . 

Not many outstanding differences occur among the groups 
in the percentages of institutions which employ certain 
means for the better adjustment of freshman students. 
Freshman week is the only means reported to be in use by 
half of the 517 institutions included in this study. A sum- 
mary examination of the data in Table 26 seems to indicate 
that the means of adjustment which the higher institutions 
are employing are more frequently mere additions to prevail- 
ing practices than means which would necessitate a serious 
change in the routine instructional and administrative life of 
the institution. Furthermore, the means most frequently 
reported are such as can be taken care of during a very short 
time at the beginning of the school year, and do not involve 
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any studied departure from the routine procedure throughout 
the college year. The high rating of freshman week, educa- 
tional guidance, orientation courses, more rigid entrance re- 
quirements and ability grouping, and the low rating of better 
instruction for freshmen and more reliable marking support 
these observations. Educational guidance, of course, should 
continue throughout the entire year. It is to be hoped that 
among the institutions in this study reporting its use it is 
more than the mere direction of students into appropriate 
courses at the beginning of the school year. 

t abl* 27 .— Numbers in a total of 617 higher institutions amnio,*** 

fr«izr.isstii ,vcce " ful *«*>■ j&sl* 


Means 


♦ I 

Orientation worses 

Ability groupings - 

rush man wwak 

Educational guidance.* 

Better instruction 

More reliable marking 

Review cooisu 

More rigid entrance requirements 


Employed 


203 
'150 
380 
230 
- ,116 
101 
**69 
*157 


UnusnaDy 

socoeeafoi 


14 

so 

23 
14 

4 

4 

24 


P*r cent em* 
ploying each 
means which 
have found 
it unusually 


11 

0 

15 

10 

12 

4 

0 

15 


Extent to which certain means are found unusually success, 
fid. The data in Table 27 bring out the fact that although 
each of the eight means listed is frequently employed by the 
restitutions, the percentages of those employing each means 
and finding that it has proved unusually successful in adiust- 
• mg freshman students are surprisingly low. That is to say 
Among various numbers of institutions which have tried 
out each means, not many are enthusiastic about the effec- 
tiveness of the means to secure desired results. A larger 
percentage of the schools using freshman week and more 
rigid entrance requirement* as means of better adjustment 
check those means as proving unusually successful than for 

any other means. Yet these percentages are only 15. The 
rank m the frequency with which the eight means are em- 
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ployed is not duplicated when the percentages of institu- 
tions reporting each means as proving unusually successful 
are ranked. For example, whereas educational guidance 
ranks second in the extent to which it is employed, it ranks 
fifth in the extent to which the institutions employing it 
report it unusually successful. The institutions which 
employ ability groupings, review courses, and more reliable 
marking are especially unenthusiastic about the effective- 
ness of these means iif bringing about the better adjustment 
of freshman students. 

In the detailed tabulations of this study the year of adap- 
tation as a definite administrative practice of the means 
listed in Table 27 was examined. r From these tabulations 
it appears that, among the eight means, if the data for each 
are studied out of relation to the data for the other, the num- 
ber of institutions which are adopting educational guid- 
ance, more reliable marking, and review courses for fresh- 
men as means of better adjustment is in general increasing, 
whereas the number adopting the other means is in general 
decreasing. 

Other mean* reported.— 41 means of adjusting freshmen 
other than the eight discussed in the previous section were in 
effect in any institution, the respondents for those institutions 
were asked to indicate what those means were, and to 
describe briefly how they were administered. One hundred 
and sixteen respondents wrote in additional means. The 
means most often listed were faculty advisers for freshman 
students, dose supervision for deficient students, private 
conferences with students, special periodic reports on fresh- 
M^men, special voluntary work by weak students, special deans 
or directors of undergraduate students, special personnel 
directors, and special attention to early social and educational 
adjustment. 

It is appropriate at this point to refer to a few of the plans 
described *by the respondents from various institutions. 
Five such references will be made. In 1020 Yale University 
instituted an advisory plan which was described for this 
inquiry as follows: "A student may go to his faculty adviser 
at any time during the year. In March and April of the 
freshman year, when the student is making his choice as to 
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the degree for which he will be a candidate, he is required to 
confer with his adviser. Freshmen are assigned to classes 
according to their preparation. Every freshman meets his 
faculty adviser two days before the opening of college apd 
discusses with h i m his choice of course. Changes in course 
are made when desirable. Advisers have previously received 
from the dean's office copies of comments of seconfdary- 
school headmasters on student's character, scholastic Ability, 
extracurrictdum interests, home background, etc." ' 

A reaction to the Carnegie Foundation's plan of faculty 
advisers, as it is in effect in the State of Pennsylvania, is 
expressed by the respondent from Geneva College, located 
in Beaver Falls. “We have used the Carnegie Foundation 
suggestion of assigning seven or eight freshmen each to 
faculty members. We believe this to be an excellent plan 
if we can get it to work, but the difficulty seems to be in 
many cases that the faculty members are too busy to give 
attention to the social and advisory duties imposed by the 
plan. We are still continuing it, and believe that it is 
productive of good in cases where it has been carried out." 
Geneva College adopted the Carnegie plan in 1928. 

Some institutions feel that students experiencing scholastic 
difficulties need instruction in how to study. In 1920—27 

S iege of Arte and Sciences in the University of Buffalo, 

, N. Y., adopted the plan that “students who do not 
in respect to rank in class, but fulfill all other require- 
ments in respect to required courses, must complete a 3-week 
special study course prior to the opening of-cofiege in the 
fall." Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C., has gone 
further along this line than is common among higher institu- 
tions. In this institution a study process course has been 
, ’ offered during the last three yeare. About 15 of the fresh- 
men who rank lowest on the North Carolina content test 
and on an intelligence test are urged but not required to 
register for the above-mentioned course. Three semester 
hours of credit are offered. The course includes many pri- 
vate conferences with the instructor, lectures on the budg- 
eting of time, lawB of learning, etc. It is the conviction of 
the registrar of that institution, after three years’ experience 
with the comae, that it is entirely worth while. 
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Outstanding steps have been taken by the University, of 
Michigan in continuing the contact between the new students 
and their high-school principals and teachers. These high- 
school administrators and faculty members are invited .to 
the University during the first semester to confer with the 
students from their high schools, and again during the second 
semester to study the problems confronting fresKmen, in 
anticipation of helping the students whom they will sub- 
sequently send to the university in more successfully adjust- 
ing themselves to the college situation when they arrive on 
the campus. The continuation of these personal contacts 
is a noteworthy practice. * 

Many additional citations could be made of special 
means which the institutions report as being unusually 
successful in ad j listing new students to college life and 
work. The examples given, however, are considers rep- 
• re8entative. ^ 

Extent to which studied are carried on by the institutions to 
determine the causes oj freshman failure. — A great deal of 
'floundering can be engaged in by the higher institutions and 
a great deal of time and effort can be wasted if they attempt 
to remedy the causes of freshman failure without having 
previously determined through careful study what those 
causes are. As a final item in the section in the inquiry 
form dealing with problems relating to the elimination of 
freshman students, the respondents were asked to indicate 
the recent studies, completed or in progress, which have 
been carried on to determine the causes of freshman failure. 
Thirty-four institutions among the 517 included in this study 
reported that studies in this field had been recently com- 
pleted, and 35 institutions reported that studies were in 
progress. About half of these studies, both completed and 
in progress, concern themselves directly with the causes of 
freshman failure. Almost as many deal more or less indi- 
rectly with these causes/ having to do with the degree of 
correlation between college marks and high-school record, 
intelligence rating, social background, and the like. Inci-*" 
dental studies appear concerning guidance, marks, orienta- 
tion, and how students spend their time. 
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It is as important that higher institutions devote their 
efforts seriously to careful investigations of the causes of 
failure as that they spend time and money in setting, up 
plans of selective admission whose effectiveness in bringing 
about reductions in the number of failures is doubtful. If 
the present high scholastic mortality which takes place be- 
tween the fre shm a n and senior years in college and which 
represents a tremendous loss in time, money, and morale, 
can be in some measure reduced by refined methods of 
articulation, then the effort necessary to bring about such a 
refinement should be made. 

» 

A SPECIAL STUDY Of INNOVATIONS AT THE JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 

As a part of the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
a supplementary study of the types of innovations at the 
junior college level in colleges and universities has been 
made. This study was made possible through the courtesy 
of Kathryn McHale, director of the American Association 
of University Women, who made available the materials 
relating to liberal arts education gathered and analyzed by 
the association. The study made under Miss Mcfiale’s 
guidance was concerned with innovations in the full 4-year 
period of college education. The supplementary study 
sought constructive innovations affecting the junior college 
years only, and nought also to determine to what extent the 
data from institutions known to have made significant 
changes at the junior college level corroborated the data 
from a large number of unselected institutions. Hence 
most of the documents used in the association’s analysis of 
innovations were reexamined to ascertain the particular 
bearing of the practice on students in the fint two years of 
college. Also, letters were directed to officers of the institu- 
tions represented in order to secure from them further de- 
scription of the practices and to request them to point out 
the special bearing of the practices on students at this level 

A report of the above-mentioned study was given by Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos in an address before the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions in 1931, umi 
may be found in Chapter I of that organisation’s publics- 
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tion for that year. 1 Rather extensive quotation from that 
report is made here. 

The results of classifying the innovations thus reanalyzed are given 
in Table I [reproduced in this report aa Table 28]. No brief is held for 
the grouping and classification used, but it should aid in giving a some- 
what organized impression of the changes affecting students at the 
junior college level Several plans of .classification suggest them- 
selves, but none — including this tabulation — is entirely free from over- 
lapping of one group on another. The present grouping identified six 
main kinds of innovation, those having to do with (1) organisation and 
administration; (2) student-personnel work; (8) selection and admission 
of students; (4) curriculum; (6) instruction, sectioning, examination, 
and marking; and (6) scholarship. 

Attention may be directed to the fact that the first group-Wganiza- 
tion and administration — comprehends organizational features similar 
to tfhns * found in the analysis of catalogues on which summary has 
already been made. The innovation in this group most frequently 
reported is the first one, the introduction of a definite division between 
the first and last two years. Many other innovations in the group 
are significantly related to this one. This whole group of innovations 
numbers 74, which is more than a third of all the innovations repre- 
sented in the analysis. 

The group next in frequency is that including changes in the curricu- 
lum, and easily the most frequent item in t his group is the introduction 
of survey and orientation ooureea. Following this group in total 
numbers is the diverse one, including instruction, sectioning, examina- 
tion, and marking. The two groups including student-personnel work 
and practices to foster scholarship among students are almost on a 
par In frequency. In interpreting the items in the group last named, 
it will be well to recall that some of them have been introduced to 
apply to all ooQege levels and therefore apply to the junior college level. 
Some of the practices, like honors courses, apply chiefly to students 
at the senior oollege level, but in the few instances here reported have 
been extended to apply to lower cla s sm en. 

Innovations in matters of selection and admission of stndents are 
not often reported. We may devoutly hope that, by oontraat with 
the larger numbers in other groups, this means that those at work In 
higher institutions regard ss more important at the present stage than 
further improvement of procedures in selection and admission of 
students the improvement of the educational program for those who 
have been admitted. 

i Kosa, Leonard V. Tnnds at tbs Junks OoOw Lsval. Prow din es oTtfc InWhote toe 
AdmlnistimUv* O flows of Higher Institutions. VoL IU, Ml, Ob. L 
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Tabu 28 . — Distribution of kinds of innovation affecting sludentt at the 


junior college level reported by colleges and universities 
Innovation 

A. Organization and administration: ' totUotiom 

1. Division between first and last two yean 22 

2. Two-year curricuiuma 1 

3. Work of first two years prescribed, of last two years 

elective (without divisions) 10 

4. Courses open to lower-division students only 3 

6. Advisory staff for freshmen orfor lower-division students. 16 

6. Provision of composite departments or divisions 11 

7. Segregated housing of freshmen 6 

8. Coordinated education, rather than coeducation... 3 

9. Off-campus junior colleges ...... 3 


Total 74 

B. Student-personnel work: 

1. Programs of personnel work; 13 

2. Systems of records and information for personnel work.. 3 

8. Freshmen week 1 

4. Vocational guidance and placement 4 

Total ..... 21 

C. Selection and admission of students: 

1. Innovations in selection and admission.... 8 

31 f 

D. Curriculum: 

1. Survey and orientation courses 26 

2. Other new cultural courses or requirements 6 

8. Terminal cultural courses 1 

4. Articulation with high-school courses 2 

6. Other new oourses or curriculum modifications 17 



Total 


61 


E, Instruction, sectioning, examination, and marking: 

1. Tutorial or conference plans 8 

2. Sectioning or grouping for instructional purposes 10 

8. Comprehensive examinations at end of freshmen or 

sophomore year 6 

4. Experimentation for improvement of instruction 2 

• 6. Other studies or improvements of instruction 10 

6. Improvement of marking system .- 2 


Total. 


82 
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r Innovation . 

„ „ , , . Number of 

F. Scholarship: institutions 

ir%onore courses for students of junior oollege level 5 

2. Independent study and reading 3 

3. Arrangements for rapid progress of superior students 6 

4. Arrangements for slower students 3 

6. Exemption examinations for capable students 4 

6. Scholarships for lower-division students 2 


Total. 


23 


Grand total 209 

The data presented in the supplementary study corroborate 
closely the findings of this investigation in instances where 
nimilar inquiries were made. The fact that the findings of 
the general study of unselected institutions are in general 
the same as those for institutions known to have made 
significant changes at the junior college level serves to make 
additionally dependable the trends pointed out in the com- 
plete study. 


CHAPTER IT : IMPROVEMENT OP ARTICULATION 


/. DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN IMPROVING ARTICULATION 

Purpose of this chapter . — Up to this. point this report has , 
been concerned chiefly with the manner in which students 
get into higher institutions, the problems which arise in the 
colleges after they have been admitted, and how the colleges 
seek to solve these problems, aiming thereby to bring about 
a fortunate outcome for the student launched on a college 
career. The present chapter will deal not so much with the 
manner in which the higher institutions handle the product of 
the secondary schools as with the general problem of what is 
being done to effect an improved articulation of secondary 
schools and colleges. 

Data from inquiry forma . — In studying m^hods to improve 
articulation, it is not inappropriate to determine what ttys 
difficulties are which hinder such improvement. The removal 
of a difficulty which thwarts improved articulation is quite 
as helpful as the institution of a new plan to improve it. 
In order to find out what, to the higher institutions, the 
difficulties were which ought to be removed if articulation is 
to be improved, each respondent was asked to indicate the 
difficulties encountered by his institution. An original list 
of nine difficulties was suggested.- This list was increased 
by the respondents to include 35 difficulties. Data for nine 
of the difficulties are included in Table 29. 

In addition to the 9 difficulties listed in Table 29, 26 others 
were specified by the institutions. Representative among 
these are the following: (1) Lack of instruction in secondary 
schools in how to study for college courses; (2) lack of proper 
subject standards of achievement in secondary schools; (3) 
lack of valid and reliable data — cumulative record of high- 
school graduates covering interests, personality, and scholar- 
ship; (4) encroachment of high schools on college subjects; (5) 
lowered entrance standards by means of entrance with condi- 
tions; (6) traditional idea erf necessary change in instructional' 
procedure in passing horn high echoed to college; and (7) 
wide differences in secondary-school standards. 
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Some of the 26 difficulties not included in Table 29 reflect 
clearly the type of institution reporting, and are not so much 
actual difficulties encountered in promoting improved articu- 
lation as grievances which those institutions have against 
certain prevailing conditions. Others, however, are exceed- 
ingly thought provoking, and represent genuine obstacles 
which are at present hindering the work of articulation. 

The data in Table 29 are self-explanatoiy. One or two 
facte, however, deserve to be pointed out. In the first 
place, when the data for the sixth and seventh difficulties are 
compared by types of institutions, it appears that the public 
colleges and universities are less concerned than the private 
about specific subject guidance in the secondary schools, 
and are more concerned than the private that secondaiy- 
school graduates shall receive effective guidance as to the 
^ sort of activity they should engage in after they have com- 
pleted their work in the high echo Again, twice as many 
„ respondents place the responsibility for unimproved artic- 
ulation at the door of tiro high school as place it at the door 
of the college. All in all, the data in the table reveal a signif- 
icant fact; that is, the four difficulties which are framed by 
the largest percentages of institutions all have to do with 
' 4 guidance. In other words, in tire minds of the respondents 
from the 617 institutions included in this study, the greatest 
hindrance to improved articulation at present is the lack of 
effective guidance programs either in the secondary schools 
or the higher institutions. 

Information from special letters .— In addition to the in- 
formation supplied in the inquiry forms, several respondents 
wrote separate detailed letters in which certain items in the 
form were elaborated upon. Several hindrances to effect^ 
articulation wpre cited in these letters. Only two these 
can be cited here. One Institution reports that — 

Some prejudice exists on the part of principals and sometimes super- 
intendents, who are graduates of other institutions, their high- 

school graduates attending a school other than their own mater. 
When students break over the wishes of their principals or superin- 
tendents, some difficulty is enoountered in getting all the information 
concerning a student that should be supplied to the institution by the 
principal 

\ 
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The junior col|ege situation in one State is reacted to as 
follows : V 

The public junior colleges of ... . were established by 8tate law, but 
they are city owned and city maintained. These public junibr colleges 
are recognised by the State university and the State board of education; 
hence we have no control of their standards. A number of transcripts 
have come into this office where freshmen have been permitted to 
schedule as high as 20 semester hours the first semester. We here allow 
the freshmen to schedule only 15 houro during the first semester. It is 
not difficult to understand that, where the junior college is soliciting 
students to build up its en^llment, such inducements appeal to the 
prospective freshmen and Buch a course on the part of the junior colleges 
presents something of a difficulty in our handling the freshmen and get- 
ting along with the high schools from which they come. We are hoping 
that in the near future these public junior colleges will have to meet 
exactly the same standards that the 4-year standard colleges are having 
to meet. Such a regulation would simplify our problem of dealing* 

1 with the high schools from which junior colleges now draw freshmen. 

Many other citations could be given. However, these, 
along with the other data presented in this section, anT 
enough to give a general impression of the difficulties wbiph 
the higher institutions are encountering in their efforts to 
improve artrculntioiv * 

c ' <* 

I. PLANS IN OPERATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF ARTICVLATION 

Platts suggested in the inquiry form . — It is not enough to 
enumerate the difficulties which render articulation ineffec- 
tive and to hope that these difficulties will in some way be 
removed. It is necessary that constructive steps be. taken 
to overcome .them. This section of this report, therefore, is 
especially significant, because it is concerned with the plans 
which the higher institutions have in operation in their efforts 
to improve articulation. r 

Nine plans of improvement were listed in the inquiry form. 
The respondents were asked to indicate which of these were' 
actually in operation in their institutions. Following this 
list, a separate section of the form was set aside for the 
description of plans other than those included in the list 
, which had been tried out and had proved unusually success- 
ful. Tatile 30 presents the data for the nine plans suggested 
in the inquiry form. Special, attention will be given later to 
. the special plans described by the respondents. 
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The plan most frequently employed by the higher institu- 
tions in their efforts to improve articulation is cooperation 
with the State department of education. This plan, of 
course, is most common among the public institutions, and 
may or may not represent more than casual or routine 
efforts in this regard. Next to cooperating with the State 
departments of education, the higher institutions cooperate 
with accrediting associations or State or national educational 
associations. The third and fourth ranking plans are 
evaluation of the college records of students from certain 
high schools, and maintenance of a “go-between” official 
who contacts the secondary schools. Detailed comparisons 
among the data for all the plans could be pointed out at 
length. Only one special fact will be mentioned. That is, 
that the larger institutions (more than 2,000) are decidedly 
ahead of the smaller in the extent to which they attempt to 
improve articulation through research. 

A summary examination of the data in Table 30 creates 
several general impressions. In the first place, the four 
plans used most frequently by the higher institutions may 
be said to represent about the minimum of direct coopera- 
tion with the secondary schools. Indeed, all four of these 
plans might be used as means to bring pressure to bear upon 
the secondary schools, if the institutions were so disposed. 
Of course, accrediting associations and State departments 
of education are responsible for the maintenance of certain 
standards and do not care to have individual institutions 
violate those standards, but. neither of these agencies is 
opposed to direct cooperation between the colleges and 
secondary schools, to bring about a more thoroughgoing 
understanding and acceptance of the existing standards, and 
even to subject them to searching tests which may in the 
end lead to their revision. The plan in Table 30, which calls 
for the greatest amount of equalised cooperation, is partici- 
pated in less by the higher institutions than any of the nine 
plans listed. Specifically 0 per cent of the institutions are 
attempting to improve articulation through joint committees 
composed of secondary school and college representatives. 

A second observation is even more outstanding. It was 
pointed out in t he discussion concerning the data in Table 29 
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that the four difficulties most frequently mentioned as 
hindrances to articulation had to do with guidance either' in 
the secondary schools or the higher institutions. When the 
plans in operation for the improvement of articulation are 
considered (Table 30), plans that involve coordinated guid- 
ance activities are not' to be found. It may be that many of 
the present so-called plans of articulation are too remote to 
influence the educational and social lives of students, who are, 
after all, the persons for whom the plans of articulation should 
function effectively. 

Special plans described by respondents . — It was stated 
earlier that special effort had been made to secure descriptions 
of plans other than those included in Table 30 which had 
been tried out and had proved unusually successful in pro- 
moting improved articulation. The plan most frequently 
reported by the respondents was that of sending back to 
the high schools the college freshman records of the new 
students. This, of course, is ah excellent thing for the 
higher institutions to do, but, as one respondent suggests, 
it does not become an effective means of articulation until 
the high-school principals use these data in m aking follow-up 
studies to determine what type of student, sequence of 
courses, etc., offer the greatest assurance of success in college. 

Several institutions report that progress in the work of 
articulation has been accelerated by holding special confer- 
ences for high-school principals and superintendents.- In 
some sections this has grown into permanent organizations, 
such as schoolmen's associations and the like, where traditional 
barriers to articulation are broken down through mutual dis- 
cussion and friendly cooperation. Other institutions state 
that direct cooperation is secured through taking active steps 
in making their faculty members available to high-school 
staff members for interviews and advice. Some institutions 
go even further and make their staff members available to 
secondary-school pupils, by supplying speakers for student 
convocations where college life and work are made the theme 
o{ discussion. Especially promising is the practice of 
organizing regular meetings between high-echool and college 
teachere of mathematics, foreign languages, and the like. In 
such meetings as these, generalizations concerning articulation 
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can be set aside and specific problems in specific fields can 
be discussed. 

Numerous institutions have found especially useful the 
plan of sending out leaflets to all prospective students, sug- 
gesting proper subject preparations for certain departments 
the institution, procedures followed by the students in 
getting enrolled, standards to be met, and various other 
items of general and special information. A few institutions 
are adding to the more or less traditional materials contained 
in such leaflets by including facts about the opportunities 
in certain occupations and the preparation necessary to 
become proficient in special lines of work. Some institu- 
tionsnave found it helpful to sponsor vocational conferences 
for high-school pupils. Strangely enough, not all occupa- 
tions require a college education; consequently, these con- 
ferences may serve as much to direct students away from the 
institutions as to solicit their attendance. 

A few institutions have found it especially helpful to urge 
students seeking admission to file application early in their 
^ high-school careers so that counsel concerning high-school 
‘ courses can be given. On the other hand, some institutions 
indicate that they are not only interested in bettering second- 
ary-school procedures and conditions, but are subjecting some 
of their own practices to change. In other words, the possibility 
of improving articulation at both ends is recognized. For 
example, a few institutions find it especially helpful to insist 
that instructors of freshmen suit their instruction to the fresh- 
man and not to the graduate student. Other institutions, in- 
stead of being so much concerned about the high-school courses, 
are concerned more about the careful working outof the college 
courses in the light of the second ary -school preparation. 

One institution finds unusually successful the preservation 
in the freshmen of the “urge to accomplishment” by inviting 
their former principals to the campus in December. Also, 
as evidence that the forthcoming freshmen are not loet sight 
of, secondary-school teachers and principals are invited to 
the campus during the second semester to become acquainted 
with freshman problems, the benefits of such an acquaintance 
to accrue to high-school pupils who may or may not enter 
the institution at a later date. 
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Several institutions have found that freshman students 
can be adjusted better and as a consequence will be more 
successful in college if Che secondary schools will supply to 
them (the colleges) not only a transcript of credits and other 
data hurriedly assembled at the dose of the high-school 
career, but a detailed record, cumulative throughout the 
second ary-school years, which gives information regarding 
health, social and -ecqpnmic background, disciplinary record, 
special hobbies, and the like. The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching is building up such records 
in its long-time study of the relations of secondary and 
higher education in Pennsylvania. 

Throughout the above descriptions of unusually successful 
plans for the improvement of articulation the prevalence of 
devices which penetrate directly to the pupils in the secondary 
schools and to those who have immediate supervision over 
them is notable. In other words, the method of passing 
resolutions and setting up standards in conferences of 
authorities from higher institutions, to be reacted to later in -• 
similar conferences of secondary-school representatives, 
seems to have been adjudged too slow, indirect, and ineffective. 
On the other hand, the method of working out devices and set- 
''ting up standards in cooperation, rather than independently, 
seems to be proving more effective, reliable, and pleasant. 

It should be pointed out, finally, that certain educational 
agencies are at work in this field. For example, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching is conducting 
a long-time study of the relation of secondary to higher 
education in Pennsylvania. Also the Progressive Education 
Association is carrying on an experiment wherein several 
. higher institutions will grant special freedom to certain 
secondary schools as regards curriculums and school pro- 
cedures. Traditional requirements in these fields will then 
be evaluated in terms of student success in college. Several 
State departments of education or State universities — for 
example, the Ohio State University and the University of 
Minnesota — have also set up comprehensive programs 
intended to improve articulation. Interest in this problem 
on the part of agencies such as these will no doubt result in 
the steady improvement of practices. 
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CHAPTER V : SUMMARY, TREND8, AND PROBLEMS 


I. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Sources of data . — This entire report is a summary of the 
data assembled for the study of articulation. Consequently, 
whatever review is given here must be concerned only with 
hnef statements about the more general aspects of the 

djpject. . 

It was pointed out that 'the information presented in this 
study was secured mainly from an inquiry form filled in for 
517 higher institutions. Use was made also of certain data 
included in inquiry forms which had been returned by large 
numbers of public and private secondary schools. Articula- 
tion h<u» been understood to include not only admission to 
college but also the means by which students are adjusted to 
college life and work, once they have been admitted. Special 
at te ntio n has been givep at appropriate points to innovating 
procedures and to practices reported by the institutions as 
uniHually successful in promoting certain phases of the 
general work of articulation. Descriptions of some of the 
practices reported in the study were secured through detailed 
correspondence with college and high-school authorities and 
through personal visitatiop to the institutions themselves. 

Methods of admission .— In general, the higher institutions 
included in t.hia study are increasing the number of methods 
by which students may gain admission. Furthermore, to an 
increasing extent, institutionB are judging applicants on the 
basis of a combination of criteria rather than on the informa- 
tion gained through a single criterion. Institutions do not 
in general abandon old criteria of admission when new ones 
are adopted; rather, batteries of criteria are set up as opposed 
to criteria used singly. Few really innovating plans of 
admission are reported. The trend in general is to increase 
the number of ways by which students may gained admission, 
at the same time, in many cases, raising the requirements 
in single methods; 

The number of units in five subject fields required for 
extrance by the institutions is affected more by the region 
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in which the institutions are located than bj either the size 
or type of institution. Since 1924 there has been a tendency 
to increase the number of units of Rn gHah required for ad- 
mission. The same tendency is discernible to a lesser degree 
in the field of the social studies. No trend since 1924 is 
discernible in the requirement in natural science. However, 
in mathematices and foreign language there ba « been a 
pronounced downward trend since 1924 in the number of 
units required for college entrance. There has been a more 
striking reduction in the foreign -language requirement th»n 
in the requirement for mathematics. 

The number of institutions which have ihcreaaed since 1924 
the number of commercial-industrial-vocational units that 
will be accepted for entrance is almost exactly the mum as 
the number which have decreased it. Prior to 1924 four 
times as' many institutions had increased the maximum 
number of units allowed for these subjects as had decreased 
it. It appears, therefore, that since that date the tendency 
to decrease the maximum has grown more rapidly the 
tendency to increase it. 

Approximately one-third of the 517 institutions included 
in this study indicate that, in recognition of the junior high 
school, appropriate adjustments are made in the number 
and nature of units which students may submit for entrance 
credit. The Middle West and West are dearly *hatd in the ‘ 
extent to which such recognition is given. Only about a 
third of the institutions which recognize the junior High 
school make a careful’ check to determine whether or not the 
11 or 12 unite required for admission actually represent work 
done in advance of the junior high school level. Of 105 
institutions which reported the date when the junior high 
school was recognized, 98 specified that such recognition was 
made subsequent to 1925. 

Adjustment oj students subsequent to admission . — Higher 
' institutions are giving a great deal of attention to the prob- 
lem of securing the favorable adjustment of new students to 
college life and work. Considerable care is ^tn to secure 
information regarding the students' scholastic, social, and 
economic background and other items Of information, such 
•s condition of health, character rating, special interests, and 
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the like. Large numbers of tests are administered, on the 
results of which class sectionings are made, educational and 
vocational guidance given, and the student is in general 
appraised. Not much progress has been made by the in- 
stitutions m differentiating freshman instruction in certain 
subject fields to suit the previous training of students. 
Mo^e has been done in this regard in the field of chemistry 
than in any other field. The interests of students is the 
chief basis upon which certain freshman courses are recom- 
mended. In general, it appears that the institutions are 
encouraging students to follow out their intellectual incli- 
nations and are endeavoring to help there succeed after they 
have chosen a line of study. 

In 294 institutions, 6.5 per cent' of the 1929-30 freshman 
class was dropped on account of deficient scholarship. 
Chief ‘among the devices used by the institutions to reduce 
freshman mortality are freshman week, educational guidance, 
and orientation courses. To an increasing extent the in- 
stitutions are designating special officers who counsel and 
guide the freshmen in all the phases of college life. Only a 
small number of institutions have 'made recent studies 
to determine thcrcauses of freshman failure. 

Hindrances to improved articulation, and plane for improve- 
ment . — The four outstanding hindrances to improved articu- 
lation listed by the higher institutions all have to do with 
the lack of effective guidance work in either the secondary 
schools or the colleges. When the {dans in operation for tire 
improvement of articulation are studied, the absence of 
plans for effective guidance programs is conspicuous. The 
plans for improvement most frequently reported require a 
mmimnm of direct cooperation between the secondary schools 
and the higher institutions. When the plans reported hy 
the institutions to be unusually successful are considered, 
the prevalence of devices which penetrate directly to the 
pupils in the secondary schools and to those who have im- 
mediate supervision over them is notable. Two facts are 
outstanding when the plana for improved articulation sub- 
mitted by the secondary schools are studied. First, the 
moat common arrangement, although it is departed by only 
12 schools, is one whereby high-school pupils may register 
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for a certain amount of work in an adjacent college while 
they are completing their work in the high school. Second, 
occasionally an arrangement is cited whereby secondary school 
and college personnel directors cooperate actively in studying 
student problems and in setting up devices for the improve- 
ment of articulation. 

t. PROBLEMS 

Many problems represented themselves during the course 
of this investigation; It is appropriate here to enumerate a 
few of them. 

1. The multitude of admission methods and combinations 
of entrance criteria used by the institutions included in this 
study l’eveals in an impressive way the fact that there are no 
recognized standards in the field of admission requirements. 
The actual reliability of individual criteria, or various com- 
binations of criteria, and of no criteria at all needs to be de- 
termined. It needs to be demonstrated whether or not 
traditional entrance standards are worth the trouble they 
entail. 

2. It was pointed out in this report that few institutions 
make careful studies to justify the requirement of certain 
subjects for entrance or the acceptance of other subjdbts for 
admission credit. Present preference for or discrimination 
against certain subjects needs to be justified or shown to be 
fallacious. Such studies as have been made seem to throw 
the weight of evidence against specific? subject requirements, 
although a few investigators attribute special predictive 
value to certain types of subjects. 

3. At present the manner in which personnel work in the 
higher institutions is carried on and the character of infor- 
mation assembled concerning students are reflections largely 
of the personal opinions and interests of the directors in 
charge. The value of certain kinds of information needs to 
be established and a general personnel program, recognized 
as good and at the same time flexible, needs to be outlined. 

4. Testimony of numerous institutions concerning the 
merits of differentiated instruction in certain freshman courses 
to suit the previous training in those courses needs to be 
carefully tested. Time, money, and the general morale 
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of students could be conserved if the degree of differentia- 
tion, if any, suitable to certain amounts of training could be 
determined. 

5. Plans for the improvement of articulation need to be 
judged in terms of improved student populations and their 
success in higher institutions and not in terms of popular 
opinion. 

Suggestions as to how articulation may be improved and 
the means of improvement in effect in numerous institutions 
were presented in Chapter IV. Some of these practices, 
particularly the one in which the secondary schools and 
higher institutions cooperate in comprehensive guidance 
programs, give special promise of solving in the main the 
general problem of articulation. 

». FINAL STATEMENT 

At the close of this study a sense of confusion prevails 
because of the extreme diversity among the data secured ; but 
it is accompanied by a feeling that a few plans now in opera- 
tion for the improyement of articulation are pointing in the 
right direction. The, maze of admission criteria used at 
present by the higher institutions demonstrates the fact that 
either there are no admittedly superior standards of admis- 
sion or the superiority of certain ones has been accepted on 
the basis of studies of isolated cases. The problem of articu- 
lation does not center arid is not to be solved at the point of 
transition horn the secondary school to college. It is more 
far-reaching than that. A great deal of the expensive re- 
search now being carried on to determine what entrance 
criteria are most effective or what subjects should be re- 
quired might well be turned to the task of solving the ar- 
ticulation. problem at its source. That is to say, the abilities, 
habits, characteristics, interests, health, etc., of pupils ought 
to be studied during their secondary-school careers, and on 
the basis of the determined relationships of these to subse- 
quent soholastio success, pupils should be guided into or 
directed away from the higher institutions. This may seem 
to be a task for the secondary schools only; but equally as 
important aa this is the task of increasing, through coopera- 
tive guidance work with the secondary schools and differenti- 
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a ted instruction in college, the chances of success in the 
higher institutions. In view of the fact that past practices 
in general have failed to allay confusion and have not es- 
tablished the fact of the superiority of certain practices over 
others, it seems proper to hope that fair trial will be given to 
a few cooperative programs which touch directly and inti- 
mately the present work and future plans of the secondary 
school and college populations. 
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